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RECORDS OF NIAGARA. 
By Augustus Rawlings. 
Introduction—Legends of the Niagara Indians—Annual Sacrifice 
to the Spirit of the Waters—Blondin crossing the Niagara River 
on @ single Rope—The International Hotel, &c., &c. 

THERE is a multiplicity of objects in the world which attract the 
footateps of the travelier; Men of wealth, who are allotted a few 
years for travel, ponder much before they decide which of the many 
to visit first. Young men fresh from the halls of Cambridge or 
Yale at once hurry themselves away to the old cities whose glory 
and greatness is of the past; they take a delight in examining the 
desolation, the solitude and the ruins that alone tell of power; every 
broken column and shattered temple is to them an evidence of the 
truth of history; and the glories of Athens or Thebes is retold in 
the voice of memory by the silent evidences of former glory. There 
is, no doubt, enchantment in the halo of historical association, a 
pleasure in repeopling desolation, and breathing vitality once more 
upon the scene of massive ruins; to forget you are looking upon the 
“‘dissevered fragments of a once glorious empire,” bu‘ rather to 
see once again the moving crowd, to watch the flow of waterfalls, to 
see the broad paths bordered with flowers, and all the magnificence 








that makes a city great and powerful. YetI will venture to say no 
one who has visited suck scenes has been entirely satisfied. Caius 
Marius may weep over the ruins of Carthage, but that we are com- 
pelled to follow his example is simply absurd. The fact is, we 
belong to the living; our interests, our sympathies are bound up with 
the panorama of the present. Moss-covered ruins and crumbling 
masses of masonry contain but little poetry, and when once seen the 
mind compasses the tale which it tells, drinks in the memories 
which it recalls, and after that there is nothing left; you have no 
desire to visit them a second time. 

How different are the scenes of nature, whose charms are as pow- 
erful to-day as they were at the beginning of the world. Her 
glories do not dim by time, each spring and fall she dons her royal 
apparel, and ever-varied beauty meets the eye. 

Mountains never lose their charm; when their white peaks have 
melted under the summer sun the hue is only changed to green ; 
from their high foreheads you can behold a world of space and an 
unending variety of scenery; here the storm bursts in power un- 
known in the valleys that nestle at their feet. These will bear 
revisiting, for there is always something new to delight us. The 
Himalayas, the Alps, the White Mountains grow no grayer in the 
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lapse of time, their rock-ribbed sides are strong as ever, and their 
grandeur the same for all time. 

It is so with Niagara: you may have visited this hallowed spot a 
hundred times, yet as the summer comes laughing in on each year, 
scattering its buds and blossoms with prodigal favor, you go again, 
and in its presence you drink the inspiration of a lofty theme. For 
Niagara is an epic, and its high-toned poetry is written on every 
leaf that lends a shade; there is music in her awful voice as she 
rushes madly to her frightful fall; there are arched rainbows of 
gold and sapphire spanning its emerald waters in the noonday; 
while a silver band spans its forehead in the moonlit eve, and for 
ever a shower of diamond spray spreads a veil of beauty over the 
passing waters beneath. The visitor who is truly a poet in feeling 
can never tire of Niagara, for not only are the Falls a wonder to 
allure by its continual flow, but all its surroundings are romantic 
and beautiful in the highest degree—the lovely paths on Goat 
Island, the whirling eddies of the waters as they approach for miles, 
the rugged banks on both sides of the river below, the magnificent 
bridge that spans that vast distance from the United States to 
Canada, the boiling whirlpool, the ferry-boat Maid of the Mist, on 
which you can approach close beneath the Falls. There are legends 
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unnumbered, and records of fearful accidents and daring deeds that 
throw a halo of romance about everything, «ven as 1 
the Rhine and Lake Como and the Bosphorus are sacred from their 
legends and traditions. -s 
i my many visits to Niagara I have gathered together curious 
tales and legends of the Indians from various sources, which eannot 
fail to interest as records of a race now rapidly dying out. One of 
these legends I now transcribe : 

The Legend of the White Canoe. 

Centuries since, when the hunting grounds of the red man were 
undisturbed by the sound of the woodman’s axe or the whirr of the 
imiller’s wheel, the Indians roamed wild as the deer of the forest and 
free as the buffalo on the plains, happy in their ignorance. Then 
they were numbered by thousands, and were brave and happy; the 
advance of civilization bad not affected their rough laws and habits. 
They were the possessors of the soil by right and byinheritance. In 
those days each tribe had its peculiar customs, and under no cir- 
cumstances, in the face of no penalty, was any member of a tribe 
known to deviate from them. The Seneca tribe owned the hunting 
frrounds round about Niagara, and it was their custom atnually to 
assemble their chiefs and wartiors at Goat Island, in order to ar- 
range difficulties between themselves, and aiso the grievances of 
other tribes. Previous to the adjournment of the counsel a day wasse- 
lected to offer the annual sacrifice to the Spirit of the Falls. ‘This 
offering was a white canoe, which was filled with the rarest flowers 
that bloomed on the banks, the choicest fruits that Lung upon the 
trees, and the richest gems and minerals that the earth produced. 
The night of the full moon was selected, and then the fairest maiden 
im the tribe who had arrived at the age of womanhood was chosen 
to paddle this snow-white canoe over the Falls to the Spirit Land; 
this gift was to propitiate the Father of Waters, and give to him the 
fairest daughter of the tribe as his bride. A)l were eager that the 
honor might fall upon them, for they believed they should be at once 
received into the hunting grounds of the Spirit Land. 

Among those who arrived at womanhood on the anniversary was 
the daughter of a chief; she was known as the lily of the tribe, the 
fairest of them all; the chiefs of other tribes had made offers for 
her hand, for her beauty was the glory of the Seneca Indiane. Her 
mother had been slain by a hostile tribe, and the great chief thus 
centred all his love upon this fair flower of beauty. She had never 
given her love to any young warrior, but accompanied her father 
and chief in all his hunting expeditions, and endeavored to console 
his wounded spirit by her devotion and fidelity; thus she became a 
necessity to his existence: whenever she was absent his brain was 
clouded with care, while her presence seemed like a gleam of sun- 
shine in his solitude and sorrow. 

This only child was chosen as the sacrificial offering to the Spirit 
of Niagara. The old warrior manifested no feeliny, no murmuring 

assed his lips, nor did he for a moment attempt to change her fate; 

¢ silently bowed to the decision, and calmly assisted in the prepar- 
ations for the sacrifice. The most fragile flowers that grew he 
gathered, with his own hands he selectea a)l the offerings, and then 
solemnly walked forth into the lonely paths of the forests; no tear 
dimming his eye as he parted fromhischild. ‘Ihe festival commenc- 
ed, the warriors performed their favorite dances until the sun sank 
in the west. Two hours later and the moon rode caimly into the sky, 
silvering. the waters of Niagara, and haloing the earth with an almost 
supernatural beauty. The fair maiden took her seat in the canoe, 
and guided it towards the Falls ; no mark of fear or irresolution was 
visible on her countenance; the surging waters carried her rapidly 
forward; the savage warriors shouted and yelled their wild songs. 
Suddenly another canoe shot out from the land and darted 
towards the first one, which it rapidly approached, and to the 
amazement of the tribe, the form of the old warrior chief was seen. 
He clasped his daughter in his arms, and their hearts throbbed to- 
gether in love. In one long and never-ending embrace they plunged 
over the fearful waters and passed together from time into eternity. 





I will, however, for a time, leave the legends of bygone centuries, 
and speak of the exciting scenes enacting in the present moment. 
My recent visit to Niagara was to witness the performance of one of 
the most daring feats ever executed at any time or in any country. 
T allude to 

M. Blondin Crossing the Niagara River. 

When the first announcement was made that M. Blondin would walk 
across Niagara river on a rope, a distance of one thousand feet from 
bank to bank, and two hundred feet above the water, it was looked ‘ 
upon as a gigantic hodx, projected by interested parties. But 
when it became evident, from the preliminary feats performed by M. 
nlondin and the stretching of the rope itselr across, that he was 
really about to undertake the feat, people began to believe and to 
wonder, until, finally, an excitement was created, which resulted in 
drawing at least ten thousand people to witness this the most daring 
feat ever attempted. 

The manner of arranging the rope was as follows: The Maid of 
the Mist, the small steamboat which plies below the Falls, in order 
to give visitors ah opportunity of viewing them in their most imposing 
aspect, took on board a Manilla rope, five-cighths of an inch in 
thickness, from the American side to the Canadian side of the river. 
This rope was attached to a two inch cable, which was then paid out 
by a windlass to the Canada side, and was fixed to a large 
iron bar firmly placed in the solid rock. On the American side it 
was secured toa large oak tree. The rope was one thousand two 
hundred feet in length, and its highest point from the water two 
hundred feet. In order to keep the rope steady, lateral rope guys 
were attached to the rocks and along the rope every eighteen feet. 
By the kindness of H. N. Colcord, M. Blondin’s agent, we were 
permitted to make an examination of the apparatus previous to the 
performance, and arranged with Mr. J. ‘lhomson, the celebrated 
stereoscopist, to take a view for our paper while M. Blondin was 
upon the rope. The illustration will be found on another page. 

A more charming day could not have been desired than that of 
Thursday, selected for this first attempt. ‘Ihe heavens were clear 
and bright, and the sun was not too warm to render exposure in the 
air unpieasant. ‘lhousands of prople were collected on both sides of 
the river. Previous to crossing, M. Bloncin performed upon a small 
rope erected in the open grounds. At five P.M. precisely, he seized 
the balance pole in his hands, and ran down at least one hundred 
and fifty feet upon the rope. He then laid upon his back a few 
moments, and started forward again. Arriving nearly at the middle 
of the rope, he deiiberately sat down and dropped a ball of string on 
board the Maid of the Mist, which was plying beneath. A bottle of 
wine was attached to the cord, when he drew it up and regaled him- 
self with a draught of i's contents. He then stood once more upon 
the rope and walked forward to the very middle, where he stood still. 

At this time the scene was picturesque in the highest degree. 
The rope, stretching from bank to bank, far above the waters, looked 
like a delicate thread. The abrupt cliffs, crowned with a mass of 
spectators, all eagerly viewing the remarkable scene. On the right, 
a mile below, the suspension bridge arched its iron form across; 
while, on the left, Niagara, enveloped in folds of mist, was thunder- 
ing in her grandeur. Beneath, the river harried on with frightful 
velocity. 

The promised exhibition was indeed a most daring feat, and well 
worth a journey to witness, for from the moment M. Blondin stepped 
upon the rope all fears were dissipated, and you only looked with 
wonder upon him who possessed such nerve aud balance as to cross 
that frightful chasm, with only a rope to save him ‘rom destruction. 
it is only necessary to add that he eressed with perfect safety ; that, 
to those who watched him, nothing seeméd impossible for hin to do 
Amid the immense crowd collected, we will venture to say there was 
not one who regretted his trip to witness the performance. Since 
then M. Blondin has crossed with a sack over his head, and will 
shortly carry a man over with him. The first feat established the 
truth of his assertion that he could walk over; but we protest 
against any further performances if they are to be carried to the 
very verge of foolhardiness, and if other men are taught to endanger 
their lives for the sake of a little notoriety. ft is, unfortunately, 
the character of such men never to be satisfied with asuccess ; public 
notoriety is so sweet to them that they are willing to risk not only 
their own lives, but the lives of others, by proposing feats utterly 
outside the range of possibility. We trust M. Blondin will be satis- 


fied with the successful issue of his first feat, and not make the 
ae ee by wheeling over potatoes or young babies 
t by mothers who want to get rid of them, covering himself with 
or imbibing sherry cobblers from the Maid of the Mist 
a long gutta percha tube. 
The Internations! Hotel. 
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One of the greatest requisites at all watering-places, and one 


which desists in maintaining their popularity, is certainly good 
hotels. We have made it a special business to examine into tre 
arrangements and administration of hotels, and shall from time to 
time illustrate the most deserving, in order that the public may know 
where to obtain that comfort which they seek at watering-places. 

The International Hotel at Niagara is just completed; a large 

rtion of it, however, has been occupied for the past three years. 

uring our visit we had the pleasure of thoroughly examining this 
immense structure in all its detaits. Bi 

The International is near the depot where all trains arrive; it is 
elose to the Falls on the American side, and beautifully located as 
— shade and coolness. 

t is built of a light stone, and is nearly three hundred feet front 
by two hundred deep. The parlors are Liste and roomy; the en- 
trance-hall is the largest in the country. Gas is manufactured on 
the premises. The house is therefore well supplied with light. The 
rooms are well ventilated, and in fact everything about the hotel is 
calculated to add to the comfort of the visitor. When we inform 
our readers that it is kept by Captein Robert B. Coleman, who, 
without doubt, is known wider as a hotel-keeper than any man in 
this country, and who for nineteen years, as the principal partner in 
the Astor House during its palmy days, gained a degree of popu- 
larity rarely accorded to one man—we think that is a sufficient gua- 
rantee that the house is conductea with a due regard’ to the coave- 
nience and pleasure of the guests. Captain Coleman has associated 
with him his son Frederick Coleman, who thoroughly understands 
every department in an establishment of this nature. 

Mr. George Oakes and T. G. Stevens are the clerks, and will be 
found courteous and polite to every one. 

The table is admirably furnished with every delicacy. Mr. Brown, 
the steward, must be a complete epicurean, so well does he under- 
stand the taste of the public. 

One of the most pleasing and amusing things connected with our 
visit was the performance of the band at the dinner table. Without 
knowing why, we found ourseives partaking of soup to the accompa- 
niment of a solemn quadrille; we ate our fish to the mutic of ‘ Les 
Lanciers,’’ our meat with a polka, our dessert with a mazourka, and 
drank our champagne to the accompaniment of a full gallop. In 
the evening we enjoyed a delightful dance in the parlor. 

Taken ell together, we think a more complete hotel in all its 
arrangements cannot be found than the International Hotel at 
Niagara Falls. , 

Impressions of Niagara. 

The world has its wonders. Europe points to the lofty Alps 
crowned with snow; to the Pyrenees; the peaks of volcanic Vesu- 
vius, and the exquisite Lake of Como. Her poets write the praises 
of Loch Lomond, the Rhine andthe Bosphorus. ‘i hese are Furcpe’s 
wonders and her natural glories. We have our Lakes, not so ancient 
in historic lore, but more beautiful in scenery and broader in extent 
Our Catskills and White Mountains rival those of Europe. Our 
rivers stretch from the mountain streams to the great ocean, a dis- 
tance of thousands of miles. But above all we have our Niagara, 
the natural wonder of the earth. 

You walk on through the lonely paths of Goat Island; trade has 
lost its echo, and even the voice of humanity is drowned in the roar 
of many waters. In such spots as these Nature makes an all pow- 
erful impression; her lessons purify the heart. To speak figura- 
tively, it is as if man stood in the presence of a pure woman, whose 
mind remained uncontaminated by the grossness of the surrounding 
world and whose very presence frowned down all evil thoughts and 
dispelled the sensualities of nature; but in their place, as 1f drawn 
by the power of the magnet, all that is lof’y in the soul is called out 
and the heart feels purified by the very presence of such a one. 
Even such is the power of !‘iagara. There is a sermon preached to 
the pil; rims loitering here, and it is of awful grandeur: for God is 
throned here, and the voice of eloquence pours forth forever. Why, 
there is not a wild flower growing on its cragged cliffs, nor a bird 
werbling its song, nor a breeze whispering through the leaves of the 
forest, that is not a song to the Creative Power. There is an anthem 
of praise in Niagara’s Falls, and you must join the anthem. How 
many lovers have wandered here through ithe romantic paths sur- 
rounding it; how mary tales of earnestness have fell for the first 
time upon the hearts of youth; how many have plighted their 
troth? What an agony of joy must some have experienced, when 
for the first time they heard those words of nope which their hearts 
had yearned for so long. How doubly bright must the scene have 
been to them; what a reciprocity of thought, what an interchange 
of sentiment must have bound them to each other. In how many 
cases, perhaps, did it all pass away, leaving behind embittered 
hearts. Young couples should beware how they wander alone here ; 
an interchange of sentiment will beget a fellow-feeling, and minds 
tinged with poetry may be bound by silver bands of thought. 

Niagara stands alone among the works of Nature. Let not the 
hand of utilitarianism mar one iota of its beauty or of its grandeur— 
let it be preserved as a symbol of God’s power—let it be enshrined 
as sacred to the . oliest thoughts—let it be reverenced as the Pyra- 
mids are by the Egyptians. Build no city here. Trade jars upon 
the car in such a spot. ‘ihe commotion of money changers sounds 
like sacrilege. Buiid a stable in the Vatican, use great Cesar’s 
skull for a drinking cup, beat the crown of Charlemagne into ten- 
penny nails, turn the Holy Sepulchre into a railroad depot, but leave 
Niagara alone in her glory. ‘Lhose who have not visited Niagara 
can neither form a conception of it by painting, prose or 
poetry. Church and Gignoux have portrayed it on canvas, and 
with much power; Dickens and Moore have written its praise in 
song and verse ; but they cannot convey all its power, its music, its 
fascinations. Pillared around in everlasting hills and robed in 
clouds, Niagara will attract a multitude of pilgrims to the end of 
time. 
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Austrians retreat to the Historic Square—Francis Joseph makes 
his Headquarters at Villa Franca—Louis Napoleon at Brescia— 
Victor £ tat Castegnato— Napoleon Jerome advancing from 
Florence to Mantua—Venice Threatened by the French + leet— 
Gunboats up the Po—Montechiare reoccupied by the Austrians— 
Francis Joseph moves to Vallegio— allies pass Montechiare, 
which is abandoned by the Austrians— Battle of solferino—Move- 
ments of Garibaldi. 


Ovn last number left the Austrians abandoning their scattered 
positions in ltaly, and concentrating themselves upon the Historic 
Square, as the spot guarded by the four fortified cities of Peschiera, 
Mantua, Legnano and Verona. Into this strong position Francis 
Joseph has thrown himself, to rally his broken and dispirited troops. 
In the meantime, Louis Napoleon took up his headquarters at 
Brescia, a town about twenty-three miles from Peschiera, the north- 
western corner of the grand quadrangle; Victor Emanuel’s head- 
quarters being at Castegnato, a little town about four miles to the 
south-west of Brescia. Everything foreshadows that the great tug 
of war will take place in this famous epot ; and to render tue conflict 
more decisive, Prince Napoleon, at the head of his division, is march- 
ing from Fiorence towards Mantua, the south-western side of the 
square already named. On the east, the French fleet is preparing 
to attack Veuice, and we hear that a large number of French gun- 
boats are to ascend the river Po from the Adriatic, to render the 
Austrian position still more untenable. The Emperor Francis 
Joseph has established his headquarters at Viila Franca, a town 
equidistant from Peschiera, Mantua and Verona, and on the line of 
railroad from the two latter cities. These were the positions of the 
three armies on the 2lst June. It was also reported that the 
Austrians had reoccupied Montechiare, a town about ten miles from 
Peschiera and Villa Franca, and about twelve miles from Brescia 
and Castegnato, the headquarters of the allied armies. 

The next day the Emperor of Austria removed his headquarters 
from Villa Franca to Valiegio, where he had gathered, withia a few 
miles, 280,000 men. The Allies thereupon marched past Montechiare, 
and pushed their reconnoissance as far as Goito. 

On the morning of the 24th June the monster battle of the cam- 
paign was fought. We have not received the details, and merely 
rely upon the slim telegraphic despatches transmitted to Paris and 
Vienna. Louis Napoleon’s is to this effect : 

“Cavriana, Friday evening—Great Battle! Great Victory! The 


WAR. 








whole Austrian army formed the line of battle, which extended five 
leagues (fifteen miles) in length. We have taken all their positions, 
and captured many cannon, flags and prisoners. 

“The battle lasted from four o’clock in the morning till cight 
o’clock in the evening.” 

Taat of Francis Joseph merely said that a battle was progressing: 
In the absence of particulars we quote the telegrams of the events 
of the few days preceding this gigantic struggle. 

Turin, Jane 22.—Yesterday, the Emperor and the King quitted 
Brescia for the camp, amid the vivas and exclamations of the 
populace. 

Berne, June 22.—The Austrian troops of the Italian regiments are 
repassing through the Tyrol for Germany ; 3,000 of them have arriv- 
ed at Malo, and 3,000 more are to follow. The Austrians continue 
to construct blockhouses, redoubts and fortifications at Nanders. 

A dispatch from Turin states that a portion of the Piedmontese 
fleet, consisting of six war steamers, was to sail immediately on 
active service. 

A Venice letter of the 15th states that the disturbances there 
were put down without loss of life. A number of arrests were, 
however, made. 

A correspondent of the London Times, in the Allied camp, de- 
scribes some remarkable feats accomplished by Garibaidi in surpris- 
ing the Austrians—making forced marches of forty-five miles 
within twenty-four hours, and raising the country in favor of national 
independence. 

A Vienna dispatch asserts that Prince Esterhazy’s visit to London 
is unaccompanied by any official mission whatever. 

According to letters from Malta, a fleet of eight British steam 
liners was ready for departure, and the Adriatic Sea was spoken of 
as the destination. 

The Paris Moniteur contains a note explaining the nature of the 
distatorship offered by the whole of Italy to the King of Sardinia. 
It says: “ Persons conclude wrongly that Piedmont, without consult- 
ing the wishes of the different peoples, or the great Powers, reckons 
on uniting the whole of Italy in onesingle State. Such conjectures 
have no foundation. The different peoples, whether delivered or 
abandoned, desire to make common cause against Austria. With 
this intention they have placed themselves under the protection of 
the king ; but the dictatorship is purely a temporary power, which, 
whilst uniting the common forces in the same hands, in no way pre- 
sages combina'ion for the future.’’ 

Upon the occupation of Brescia, the Allies pushed on to invest 
Peschiera and turn the Austrian position on the Mincio. The Aus- 
trian headquarters were at Villa Franca, and their purpose was to 
defend the Mincio on the triple bases of Peschiera, Verona and 
Mantua. The “ Quadrangle,” so often spoken of, consists of the four 
fortified places, Mantua, Peschiera, Legnano and Verona ; the first 
two owing their strength greatly to their situation upon islands 
formed by bends of the Mincio and Verona, from the extent, solidity 
and skilful distribution of its fortifications. It would also appear 
that the French marched from Brescia in a south-easterly line, 
through Montechiera on to Goito, where one of the four bridges 
crosses the Mincio, and there doubtless effected a passage of that 
river—the western boundary of the Austrian stronghold—and at this 
place it is possible the conflict commenced. The Piedmontese army 
probably pushed on by rail from Brescia to Peschiera, the north- 
western fortress of the famous quadrangle. 

The Batile of Solferino. 

Another great battle has been fought. On the 24th of June the 
Austrian army, estimated at one hundred and fifty thousand men 
crossed the Mincio in various points, making the line of battle nearly 
thirteen miles in length. After a desperate conflict of twelve hours 
they recrossed the Mincio, having lost an immense number of their 
troops. The French account is very brief. 

NAPOLEON TO THE Empress—Cavriana, June 26th, 1:30 rp. m—It ix 
impossible as yet to obtain the details of the battle of yesterday- 
Tbe enemy withdrew last night. I have passed the night in the 
room occupied in the morning by the Emperor of Austria. General 
Niel has been appointed a Marshal of France. 

Cavriana, June 24, 11:30 a. m—The Austrians who had crossed the 
Mincio, for the purpose of attacking us with their whole body, 
have been obliged to abandon their positions and withdraw to the 
left bank of the river. They have blown up the bridge of Goita. 
The loss of the enemy is very considerable, but ours is much less. 
We have taken thirty cannon, more than seven thousand prisoners 
and three flags. General Niel and his corps d’armée have covered 
themselves with glory, as well as the whole army. The Sardinian 
army inflicted great loss on the enemy, after having contended with 
great fury against superior forces. 

The Paris Presse says that private messages from Berne are spoken 
of, which put down the Austrian loss at the enormous number of 
thirty-five thousand hors du combat, and fifteen thousand taken 
prisoners, together with sixteen flags and seventy-five pieces of can- 
non. This, however, lacks confirmation. 

The following is the order of the day published by the Emperor 
Napoleon after the battle of Solferino : 

“ Cavriana, June 25. Soldiers—The enemy who believed themselves 
able to repulse us from the Chiese have recroszed the Mincio. You 
have worthily defended the honor of France. Solferino surpassed the 
recollections of Lonato and Castiglione. In twelve hours you have 
repulsed the efforts of one hundred and fifty thousand men. Your 
enthusiasm did not rest there ; the numerous artillery of the enemy 
oocupied formidable posi'ions for over three leagues, which you 
carried. Your country thanks you for your courage and persever- 
ance, and laments the fallen. We haye taken three flags, thirty can- 
nons and six thousand prisoners. The Sardinian army fought with 
the same valor against superior forces, and worthy is that army to 
march beside you. .Blood has not been shed in vain for the glory of 
France and the happiness of the people.” 

No circumstantial account of the battle had reached Paris. It was' 
inferred from the telegraphs that the French army suffered so 
severely that two days after the battle it was still unable to resume 
the offensive. 

There were vague rumors of ten thousand to twelve thonsand 
French troops having been killed and wounded. 

The Austrian official account is a very candid admission of defeat : 

Verona, June 25.—The day before yesterday our right wing 
occupied Pozzolenga, Solferino and Cavriana, and the left wing 
pressed forward as far as Guidizzolo and Castel-Goffredo, but were 
driven back by the enemy. 

A collision took place at ten a.m. yesterday. Our left, under Gen. 
Wimpfen, advanced as far as Chiese. In the afternoon there was a 
concentrated assault on the heroically defended town of Solferino. 
Oar right wing repulsed the Piedmontese, but, on the other hand, 
the order of our centre could not be restored, and eur losses are 
extraordinarily heavy. The development of powerfal masses of the 
enemy against our left wing, and the advance of the main body 
against Volta caused our retreat, which began !ate in the evening. 

Vienna, JuNE 25.—Austrian correspondence contains the follow- 
ing : 

The day before yesterday, the Austrian army crossed the Misico 
at four poiots; and yeste:day came upon the superior force of the 
army in the Chiese. After an obstinate combat of twelve hours, our 
armo withdrew across the Minico. Our headquarters are now at 
Villa Franca. a. 

The London Times says that the Austrians have most candidly 
admitted their defeat, and that history scarcely records a bulletin in 
which such a disaster is more explicitly avowed. 

A message from Cavriana announces that the Emperor Napoleon, 
on the day of the bat‘le, was constantly in the hottest of the fire. 
Gen. Larry, whe accompanied him, had his horse killed under him. 

The Monileur says that the battle will take the name of the Battle 
of Solferino. 

Prince Napoleon arrived at Parma on the 25th, and was received 
with enthusiasm. 
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Forty thousand men were embarking in Algeria for the Adriatic, 
and at Paris news was expected of the occupation of Venice by the 
French. 

The Paris correspondent of the Lonéon Times says it was ex- 
pected that another battle would be fought before the siege opera- 
tions would come on. 

Patriotic demonstrations by the working classes in Paris were 
universal. 

Large reinforcements for the French army were constantly quitting 
France for Italy. 

The Austrian reserves, numbering 175,000 men, were on their way 
to Italy. They are considered the flower of the Austrian army. Not 
a man of them has served less than eight years. 

Movements of Garibaldi. 

We have nothing very definite about the movements of this re- 
nowned warrior and patriot. His eminent services in the combat at 
Castenedola are thus named in the Sardinian bulletin : 

“ General Garibaldi, wishing to throw a bridge across the Chiese, 
in order to keep communications with Brescia open, placed part of 
his troops at Rezatto and Treponti, to oppose the Austrian van- 
guard, which bad advanced as far aa that place. Some companies 
of Chasseurs d’Alps attacked the enemy’s outposts; the Austrians 
yielded, and ‘Were pursued as far as Castenedola, wliere the main 
body of toe enemy attempted to surround us, but our troops imme- 
diately withdrew. 

“General Garibaldi then came to the rescue, and succeeded in 
bringing our men to their former positions, causing great loss to the 
enemy. We had one hundred killed and wounded. 

“The Kiog ordered the Fourth Division to advance to the posi- 
tion, and General Cialdini accordingly led part of bis division to 
Rezatto, to General Garibaldi.” 

The Austrians withdrew from Castenedola, after having blown up 
the bridge over the Chiese, before the town of Montechiaro. 

Garibaldi pushed his outposts as far as Baliadore, in the direction 
of Bordio. 

The naval expedition, with immense means of destrnction, was 
on the way to Venice. One hundred and two flat-bottomed boats, 
sheeted with iron, and armed with rifled cannon, were to ascend the 
Adige and the Peo. If Venice faiis, the fleet may land a corps 
d‘armée to march on the Adige and take the Austrians in the rear, 
while the grand army attacks them in front. 

Disturbances took place on the 14th in Venice, but order was soon 
restored. Two men were killed and three wounded. 











DOMESTIC MISCELLANY. 


Escape ard Reecapture of a Con vict.— Billy Meha», alias Gallegher, 
is a you’ g fellow and a bad ove. About three mcn'hs ago he was arrested for 
assaulting a men in Walker street, with in'ent to steal ‘rom bim bal/-a-dozen 
wa'iches, wh'ch the victim then bad in his possession. The case beirg an 
aggravated one, B'l'y, when arraigned before the Court of Sersiocs, ple-ded 
guil'y to an assault and battery, on which plea he was sentenced to ihe Peni- 
tentiary for twelve mouthe, after serving out only scven weeks of bis time, 
Billy, becom ng Gesprrate, resolved to escape 

Finding other opportunity to obtain his freedom, the convict plunged into 
the river, ax rack out for toe opposite shore, In bis p e the ‘ugitive 
came near drowning, but eventually reached the shore in srafety. Most of the 
time since then be has been secreted by his vile and wicked associa es, who 
would rot allow him to appear in public except in the night tme, and then 
only in disguise 

The poiice bad been put on the alert for him, and a night or two ago cflicer 
Muldoon, of the Sixth Precinct, discovered the convict in Baxter sticet, and 
made for bim Billy ran rapidly, but after a pursuit of several blocks, the 
officer overtork ava arrested him. Subsequently Billy was taken back to the 
Penitentiary by officers Muldoon and Sherlock, to serve cut the remainder of 
his sentence. 


Six Hundred Dollars obtained of Peter Cooper by Forgery. 
On Thureday, Mr. Peter Cooper called on Captain Leonard of the Ilwenty- 
sixth Precirct, snd stated that about $600 had been obtained of him fraudu 
lently, in the name of 8. Robertson, to whom he hed oved that amount, and 
for which the parties who received the money gave a receipt in Mr. Robertson’s 
name. The claim for this money was authenticated by the production of a 
receipt book, which is used between Mr. Robertson and Mr. Cooper in their 
trapsac‘icns. Officer Chas. A Brackett was detailed to wace out the matier, 
if possible, starting only with the informa'ion that the man who received the 
money had ireckled hands, which was ail that Mr. Cooper bed noticed about 
the map, whom he did rot think he should know if be should see him again. 
The officer went to Mr. Robertson's place of business, and od about among 
the men employed, and arrested one pamed William H. Mc*orley. He took his 
prisoner and confrcnted bim with Mr. Cooper, who thoug.t Le could not be the 
man wbo bad collected the money, particularly as the prisoner stoutly avowed 
his ipmccence. At his own risk the officer still held his prisoner, placing him 
temporerily in the station-room of his prec nct, and then sw ried to look iu:ther 
for evidence. He procured the receipt upon which the mone ai been paid, 
and then returning, asked McSorley to write Mir. Robi: so “ume. Tnis be 
did, and, thovgh much perturbed at the time, the wri as almost 9 fac- 
simile of that on tie receipt. The prisoner then confessed his guilt, saying 
that hr needed money badly, which ied him to sieal the receipt book. lie was 
taken before Justice Welsh, who committed him to answer a charge of forgery, 


Death of Patrick L. Hearn.—Oo Saturday mornirg, Mr. Patrick L 
Hearn, for many years the most prominent member of the sportirg fraternity 
in this city, cied at his res‘derce, No. 6 Clinton place, of a strcke of apoplexy 
Mr. Hearn was long celebrated os the prince of gamblers. He was exceeuirgiy 
polished in his ranners, and made friends of a P'who became acquainted with 
him, even in spite of his degracing profersion. His house in Broadway was the 
resort of many of the wealtuiest men in the community, and no stranger who 
pretended to ‘‘live,’’? could leave New York without paymg a visit to Pat 
Hearn’s brilliant saloons. 

Jn 1854 Mr. Hearn was arrested on a charge of gambling, and paid a fire of 
$250 which was imposed by City Judge Stuart. In Februsry, 1856, at the 
time City Judge Capron carried om so fierce a crusade against the gambiere, 
Mr. Hearn was arrested, along with a number of sporting men, indicte), and 
brought to trial in the General Sessions. He pleaded guilty, with the under- 
stending that sentence should be suspended in case he should quit the business 
The Court suspended sentence accorcingly, and we believe that Mr. Hearn has 
kept his engagement and deserted the faro table since that time. He was 
buried quite privately in G. eenwood Cemetery at seven o'clock in the morning 
At the epecial request of the deceased, the funeral coriége was a very small 
one, and only his immediate family were present. 


Romance of Life.—Mr. Savage applied to Justice Roosevelt for the ap- 
pointmwent ofa guardian ed litem to an in‘ant plaintiff, who had no parents that 
she knew of nor any guardian. His Honor said such av applicat on could not 
be granted as a matter of courre, and asked what was the object of the actfon 
and whether there had been no guardian de facto who coula advise uy 
propriety of the suit. Counrel said it was propored to bring a suit egai 
the nominal guardian to compel a discovery of her pureotege, property, & 

Justice Roosevelt thought i here was scarcely foundsti mn for an action in such 
a demand, without raising something in the nature of a feigned issue, and 
calling the guardian as a witness. Ha asked to see the papers, and, on ex 
amination, showed manifest interest. Beturning the papers to the counsel, his 
Honor said that, though probab'y not disqualified by law, yet his relations to 
one of the parties were such that he should prefer to send the case before 
Justice Clerke 

Justice Clerke granted the desired order. 

In order not to prevent an amicable adjustment of the controversy, we 
abstain from givieg the names of the parties for the present. and alse the 
precise relationship of the defendant to the Jearned Jadge who first heard the 
motion, which would be equivalent to giving the name. the leading facts of 
the case, however, are as follows: 

The piaintiff in this suit is a young lady nineteen years of age, of considerable 
personal attractions and accoumplishments. She has been supporied by the 
def ndéant from childhood, being placed with a nurse unti! nine or ten years old, 
\hen placed in a boarding-school at H« boken, and then in a bcarding-honse in 
‘his city. About two years ago, the defendant (who is » man of family and 
high social position) gave ber notice that be would provide for her no longer, 
and that she must e+ra her own living, which she has been attempt'ng to do 
with bat poor success. But as the de’endant had frequently stated that this 
young lacy hed property left to her, and that be was her guardian, she went 
to him and asked him to tell her the names of her parents, and woether she 
had any property remaining in his bands. He refused to say anything, and on 
receiving # note {vom ber lawyers he said she | ad no property, but would give 
no clue to her parentage. The prerent proceedings are institu ed in the hope 
to compel the guardian to a disclosure of whatever may be known to him of 
the young lady’s history. 








































Murder in Connecticut.—John Warren, who was suspec'ed of mur- 
derin hi« wife, has confessed to the decd Warren is twenty yeas of age, son 
of Ziba Warren of Mansfield, a respectable farmer. He ran away from home 
when a boy and went to Blehertown, Mars, where he b ca ecquain'ed 
with his wife, then Julian E. Town, daughter of Asher Town. Her parents 
were poor and have been supported by the town for some time, and her father 
died in the poor-house two days after she was murdered. Warren was impro- 
perly intimate with her and her sister, and she had him arrested under the 
bastardy act, with a view of forcing him io baye her. Justice Dickinson, of 
Belchertown, issued the warrant, which was ¢ercved by Soeriff Longly at mid- 
night, November 6th, 1856. He compromised the matter on the spot by mar- 
rying ber, Mr hengt postemaing the ceremony. She was fifteen yeurs of age 


when married, arren only eighteen. A few days afterwards he was 








arrested for larceny and sent to jail for thirty days. Since their marriage they 
have lived about in ove plece and another till last Februsry, when they went 
to live with Martin Hancock in Willington, about three and a balf miies south 
of Siafford Springs, Here (as we bave stated) Le l ved at the time of the mwr- 
der. 1)}e Hane ck family cons'sted of bimieif, wife and three girls, the two 
eldest g rls being aged filte n and eighteen. Their nam*s are Lavinia and 
Emily, aud rumor among the neighbors said that he was intimate with the 
first, end that bis wife was jealous of bo.h of them. Warren was a man of 
ne: vous temperament, not over preposeessing in appearance, and carrying with 
him a suspicious look. His wife was under medium tize, with full bust, rosy 
cheeks, dark brown hair, blue eyes, and witha) quite pretty. Warren will be 
tried before the lolland Supericr Court. 


An Apology.—In our paper of the 2d we had occasion to rebuke the ill- 
mannered style oi a critique in the Tribune, and as a proof of the justness of 
our strictares, we gave this sen‘e: ce from the offending article: ‘ Mr. Levere 
and Mr, Hodges (the latter with the inevitable lock of hair sticking down over 
cne eye, which makes him lock like an insane jackass with his mane out of 
place) were acceptable.” In copying the above, through some inadvertence, the 
last part of the paregraph was made to read ‘‘ an insane donkey with his mane 
gone mad.’’ Although we think that we rather softened the rudeness of the 
expression by our unintentional mistake, yet we have great pleasure in restor- 
ing the paragraph to its original coarseness, and expressing our regret that 
even fo elight a verbal inaccr racy should have occurred in our paper. While 
we cheerfuily make this amende honorable, we think it a duty the proprietor of 
one paper owes avother to inform the proprietors of the Tribune that the 
young geptleman they sent to complain ot the misquotation, and who claimei 
to be the dramatic critic of the 7vtbune, behaved ia a manuer acd indulged in 
language which we are well assured they would never approve of. 


A Well-deserved Tribute.—It bas been our pleaving task on several 
cecas'ons to record the good deeds of our friend Mr. Farmer. We have great 
gratification in copyiog the following letter. addre-sed to Wr. Beach of the 
Sun, irom one of the numerous objects of Mr. Farmer’s bounty : 

** Poston, Mass., Jane 2° th, 1859. 

Zo the Editor «f the New York Sun—Dear Sir: i know of vo betier method 
of putl cty thanking that good and benevolent map, Juhn W. Farmer, for bis 
grest kinoness to me and my family daring the past winter, than through the 
medium of your valuable paper 

Having been ont of employment for a considerable time, and sold every 
thing I bad to relieve the necessities of a large Jamily, I «as at last compelled 
to apply for arsis‘ance. I did so, aod was abundantly supplied, not only with 
food, but el thing Iwas for nearly four months entire:y supported by Mr. 
Fermer, aud had he not given me a good suit of clothes [ should have bern 
+til, | fear, bebolden to his boanty, as my appearancs was so bad that none 
would employ me. Iam now at work in Sustop, waere I have obtained ew- 

xyment thiough Me Farmer’s kiod intervention and trust I shall never 
gain he reduced to the condition | wa in the past winer. 

‘j hope ev: ry bappiness this world can bestow may attend Mr. Farmer and 
his f.muy, ana when he sball be cal ei upon to render up his final accouct, 
he muy 1eslize that blessed promise : ‘ Because ye did it unto the least of these 
my bre hie n, ye dic it unto me; enter into the j y of thy Lerd.’ 


“* Be giving ‘he ebuve a place im your paper, you will con‘er a great favor on 
yours, respecifuily, 











WiLMUT BURNTE?,”’ 


Hoboken Strawberry Festival.—On Friday morning by invita ion 
of EK A, S.evens, Eeq., the pro, rietor of Castle Point the chidren cunvected 
with the sc! cols of H b.kem (scme 1,000 im number) were regaled witha 
spleudid strawberry iestival at the abuve p'ace. Mayor Carpenter and the 
Common C uncil were pres ut, together with several o her nutabiities of the 
city and State, including George W. Morton, k-q , U. 58. Commissioner, and ex 
Mayor of Hoboken, Judge Whitley, & ‘he party passed off very agreeably, 
and the joyousness of the young eiement was fully displayed on the cocasion. 
Counc'Iman Seba M. Bogers addressed the children in the nawe of Mr. Stevens, 
who, though prerent, was not able .o speak to them by reason of long incispe- 
sition, irom which heis now but just recovering. 


Woman Stabbea, and the Assaliant Shot at by a Policeman. 
—Last week a fellew named Jobn O'Brian went into the building No. 39 
Haxier street to see a girl pame Mary Kiog, alias Day, and after remaining io 
the house a while, retarced to the s rest accompanied by Mary. While +tand- 
ing up» the sidewaix taikiog, the girl tursed her head to look at some person 
approaching, woen O'Brian crew a kn fe and attempted, as is suppored, to 
piuoge i: into her neck. Tbe weapon took ¢ff:ct in her head, and caused an 
vgly scalp wound. Polcemen Giligen, of the pixth Ward, hearing the disr- 
turbance, ba-tened to the +pot and took O'Br an into custody, and was proceed- 
pg to the station-house with whe prisoner, when a number of Dead Rabbius 
came up and eilected a rescue. ‘The cflicer, well knowiog the deeperate 
charac ers he had to deai with, drew his revelver and fired at O’Brien, the ball 
taking effect im his hat, but doing him no bodily injury. The accused at ence 
gave himself up and was takeu to the police station. What with kn ves, 
revolvers, bad rum, and the Zribune ieporters, society is in a frightful con- 
Git.on. 














The Benicia Boy.-A most disgreceful assault was made at Boston last 
week upon Mr Heenan, who was adverti-ed to spar at a meeting there. There 
being some disappointment, the roughs of Boston were so provoked that they 
wa) laid Heenan and att cked him. He gallently defended himself, but was 
overpowered by numbere, and severely beaten. Those who live by the fist 
will perish by the fist. 


Thirst of Travelicrs.—Tae weather last week taxed the water carriers 
of the cars to some extent. A warrel of water was consumed by passengers on 
the express train Letween thia city and Har‘ford. Tne passengers cn one of 
the trains on the New York road were eerved with brandy-and water. A 
boutle of a choice brand was placed in the water barrel for one of the passen 
gers to keep itcool. Afier passing Stamford, a boy, sent for the bottle, found 
it brckea and the liquor incorporaved in the water of the barrel, That water 
went off at sight thereafter. 








Misceliancous Bables.<There was a dancing party given not long ago 
ina certa‘n town in the northern part of York State. Most of tue jacies 
present had little babies, whose noisy perversi'y required teo much atiention 
© permit the mothers to enjoy the dence. A numver of guliant young men 
volunteered to watch the young ones while the parents indu'ged in a “ break- 
down.’’ No sooner bad the women lett the babies in charge of the mischievous 
devils, than they stripped the iofants, chang-d ‘heir clowhes, yiving to one the 
apparel of another. The Ca: oe over, it was time to g> home, aud che mothers 
hurriedly took each a baby, in the cress ot her own, and staried, some to their 
homes, ten or fifteen mises cf, and were far on their way before daylight. But 
che Cay folowing tbere was a prodigious 1ow in that settiement; mothers dis 
covered that @ single day had changed the sex of their babies—observation 
disclosed siartiing ph yswlogical phenomena, and then commenced some of the 
tallest female pecesiriani m—living miles apart, it required two days to unimix 
the babies, and a8 mapy Montas to restore wife women to their naturally sweet 
dsprsitions. To this day it is unsafe for any of the baby-mixers to venture 
withia the territory. 








YACHT RACE. 
Fire Istanp, July 4th, 1849 

A large number of our city population, together with {he people about the 
whole neighborhood of this summer resort, were we!l ente:tained by one of the 
finest races it has probably been their good fortune to witness for many a day. 
Lhe boats entered for the occasion were the bay favorite, Laura Keene, together 
with the Restiess and Blackbird, owned respectively by the Olympic Club, 
who locate during the suwmer at their antique Camp Ground, on the norta 
side of the bay, Mr. D. Willet and Mr. Living.tun. At 12 o’clock M. the boats 
were at their moorings abreast of the Surf Hotel. At 1 o'clock precisely the 
signal was given for \be start, the Laura Keene having the choice of position 
lbe jibs were ran up, and away they all went in five atsle, in presence of a 
multitude of ladies and gentlemen assemble!, he wind at the time blowing 
strong from the north. The Kestless led off in a veauw.al manner, but the 
Laura soon began to show her qualities, and at « place called the Eibow began 
the lead, and continued to widen the gap between berse!t and her competitors. 
The Kestiess led the Blacebird, and the crowd were in « contiuval etate of ex 
citement by the close contest ef the last two boats. Glasses of all kinds were 
seon brought into requisition at the hotel, and many of them found other than 
optical use. 

The excitement was nearly at its height when the Laura Keene was seen to 
round the second buoy, and begin her homeward stretcs a mile abead of both 
her acversaries, but when she flew past the hotel—for she seemed more to fly 
than to sei —a spontave us shout rent the air, woich appeared to acceleraie 
her speed, like as artied bird, The third and last buoy was yet to be rounded, 
and here the Laura lost much that she had gained by the wind dying out, and 
he resistance ofa strong head current; she, however, passed the hotel duck which 
completed the race at 4 o'clock, 7 minutes and 50 seconcs ; the Kesilees mak- 
ing her time 4 o’clock, i3 minutes and 5 seconds, and the Black»vird hers 4 
o'cl ck, 15 minutes and 47 seconds. Laura Keene’» canvas measurement be'ng 
1,187 feet ; Restless, 993 ; Blackbird, 902. Allowance of time to tor Kestleas, 
4 minutes, 61 seconds ; Blackbird, 7 minutes and 7 seconde Thus makiog ihe 
Laura Keene the winning boat by 24 seconds, over the Restless and the Biack 
bird, 56 seconds. In the eveniag tae shores of the bay looked migaificent with 
the display of fireworks. So passed the day and eveaing at Fire Isiaod and 
vicinity 





MISSING, SINCE JULY 7, 


At one o’clock, from 63 Second street, Williamsburg, THEODORE 
A. GOFF, fifteen years of age, five feet three inches high, light 
complexion, blue eyes, brown hair, deaf in one ear; had on, wren 
he left home, dark cassimere sack coat and cassimere pants, with 
dark side stripes, black satin vest, with yellow spots, and a light 
check silk necktie, muslin shirt and linen bosom, white cotton hose, 
and a new pair of sewed boots, and a white cotton pocket handkerchief 
with purple border, and a drab felt hat made by Knox. He had with 
him a silver watch and a black ribbon attached. Any information 
of the above will be thankfully received at 63 Second street, 
Williamsburg, by his distressed mother; or, at 30 Market street, 
New York. 








CHESS. 


All communications and newspapers intended for the Chess Department should 
be addressed to 7. Fréve, the Chess Editor, Boz 2495, N. ¥. P. O. 


To Correspoypents.—G. W. B., Lockport, N. Y¥.; G. W. E, York, Pa ; Pact 
Murino, Coshecton. O) io. Problems received with thanks. They will be 
pa r _— upon.—Herr L., Lordon. The beck numbers heve been 
orwar.ed, 





PROBLEM No. 203.—By P. A. A., Jn., Charleston, S.C. White 
to play and checkmate in four moves. 


BLACK. 
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Mr. LICHTENUEIN GivEs THS OpDS OF QuERN’s KyiGer. 
Mr Lichtenhein. Mr. Pecar. Mr. Lichtenhein, Mr. Pecar 
1PwK4 P K 4 13 Qiks P PtoQ B3 
2PtwK B4 P to Q4 14 QtwK2 BtoR3 
38 reQ4d PtoK RB4 16 PmQOB4 Kt to Q Kt3 
4KPtwQP PtoK 6 ¢best) 16 B to Q% Q tks P (ch) 
f§ #toQB4 K Kt to Bs 17 K to} QtrQR4 
6K Ktrwk3 Kt tke P 8 QtoK sy B tks P 
7 Castles B to 19 BtoQKt4 QwQKt4 
8 Ki to Kt sb Cathe 20 Kt R33 Qto Qe 
9 BtoK’3 Pto QKt4 21 K B Kt to Kt 
10 QroK5 B tks Kt 22 Qt ) QtoK4 
11 P tk PtoK Kt3 23 « kesig 
12 QtoK2 K to Req 
BrTw AME Pi if SAME OFI 
Mr. I vein Mr. Pecar Mi. Lichtenhein. Mr. Pear. 
1Ptok4 >toK 4 10 B ] Biks K 
>PtoKB4 P toQ4 11 I Kt tks B 
»Q4 KttoK B3 12 Q Kt B I B 4 (cb) 
RBPtoK P Kt tks k P 13 K k Pi0Q5 
56 Kttw K BS Bte K Ktb 14 Kite K4 BroKts 
6 BwQ3 B K 2 15 Y to K Pp K Kt3 
7 Castle Ca 16 Kt to B 6 (ch) K to R 
SPtoQB4 Qi > 17 Q to! PtuR4 
9 QKktte Bs 
And the first player mates in four moves. 
CaES3 IN ,EUROPi 
Partie played at Vienna between Messra. Konisca and Scutem. 
(Evane’ Gamer ) 
WH TY. BLACK, WHITE. BLACK 
Mr. K. Mr. S. Mr K Mr. 8. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 12 KttoK Kt5 Q to Q4 
2K KtwKB3 QKttwQB3 13 R tks 8 (ch) V tks R 
K Bto QB4 K Bite QB84 140 R5(ch) KteQ2 
4PtoQkt4 Bitks Ki P 15 Qto K B7 (ch) KttoK 2 
PtoQB3 Bto QR4 li Kttks K RP QtoK B4 
6P to Q4 P tks P 17 KttoK B6(ch) KtoQ3 
7 Castles KKttoK BS I8 BteQR&(ch) PtQs 
8 P wK5 P toQ4 19 B tke P (ch) K tks B 
9 P tks K P tks B 20 Q tks Kt (ch) K toQKt3 
10 P tks K Kt P K R to K Kt sq” 2! Q to Q 6 (ch) K toQ Kt4 
11 R to K sq (ch) QBwWKS 22P toQR4 Mate. 


Game played at Vienna between Mevsrs, Kouiscn and GastEn. 
(Evans’ Gamp-t.) 





WHITE. BLACK. WHIT*. BLACE. 

Mr K. Mr. G. Mr K. Mr. G. 
1PtoKé4 PtoKk4 11 K Kt tks QP Btks QR 
2K Kt wKB3 QKtwQBs 12 K Kt tes Q Kt P tks Kt 
SK BtrQB4 K BtoQB4 13 B tks P (en) QBtoQ2 
4PtoQ kt4 Btss Kel 14 Qtes QP KttoK Kt4 
5 PwoQBS BtoQR4 15 PioK B4 Kt toK 3 
6 PtoQ4 P tka P 16 PioK BS Kt to K Kt 4 
7 Castles K KitoKB3 lj PtoK6 P tks P 
8 P tK5 PtoQ4 18 P tke P Kt tke P 
9 K Bw QRKt5 Kt to K 5 19 Q tks Kt (ch) 
10 QBtoQRS B tks QBP And BSiack resigned. 

CONSULTATION GAME 
Partie played in Genoa, sera. CENTURINI and St. Bon eonferring together 
egainst Mr. Kotecu 
(Evans’ Gamotr.) 

WHITE. BLACK BLACK. 

Mr. K. The Alltes. The Alies. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 K B tks Kt 
2K KttoKB3 QKttwQBb3 Cas‘ les on Q’a side 
3K BtoQB4 KBtQB4 PwQBs 
4PwQkKt4 B tks Kt PtoQKt4 
5 PweBSs BtoQR4 K to Q Et aq 
6 PtoQ4 P tks | K to QReq 
7 Castles K Kt eK B3 QK to Q?2 
8 PtKS5 PtoQ4 QRwQkKt2 
9 K BtoQKt5 K Kt to K 5 h Q Kt eq 
10 K Kt tha QP QBwQ2 Btoh 5 
lL K Ktt QKts K Kt tks Q BP QtoQa 
12 Q Kt tks Kt K Btks Ke ist 
138 VHtOQRS PtoQR3 
14 K B tks K OBtks 8B Bt 
156 QKRtoQ Baq PioQ 5 Q to 
lo Qto K kt4 Qtog2z Ot 
17 QtoKR4 PwoKBS QRt 
18 K R to Q sq QBtoQ4 37 KR 4 
19 PtoK6 Qtki KP Ava ack surrender 

(a) Taking the Rook would have been in. tart j 


Timely Censure.—It is at times necessary to censure and punish, bat 
very touch more may be done by encouraging children when they do well. Be, 
therefore, more careful to express your approbation of gocd conduct than dis 
approvation of bad. Nothing can more discourage a child than a avirit of 
incessant fault Gnding on the part of its parent and child. There are two 
great motives influencing human actions, hope and fear. Both of tlese are at 
umes necessary. But who would not prefer to have her child inflaenced w 





good conduct by a desire of pleasing rather than by the fearo! offenaing if 


& mother never expresses her gratification when her childrea do wel!, and is 
always ceneurieg tuem when she sees anythiag amiss, they are ¢ivc puraged 
and unhappy. They feel that it is useless to try to please. yheir dispw 





becume hardened and soused by this cease eos frecting ; and at ios ag 
tha: whether toey do well cr ill, they are «qually found feult with, t j } 
qub all efforta to piesse, and be-cme herdices of reproaches. 

But let a mother approve of her ctulld’s a“uct whenever ske can et her 
show that his good behavior wakes her sincere appy Lew her r 
for his efforts to please by am‘'es ani affec.ion. Im ubie way will 
her child’s hear: some of toe nbiest aud most Cesinghu ‘celiags - f « 


She will cultivate in bi« an am'abie disposition and & cheoriul 
chi d bas been, threugh the day, very pleasaat apd obedien 
ting him to sleep for the night, you take his hand and my, 
been very good to-day. It makes me wary happy to see yon so kio 
cient. God loves children who are dutiful to their parents, and he promises to 
make them happy.’’ This approbation irom his mother is to nim a great 
reward. And w with a more than ordinarily affctionate tone, you say, 
“ Good night, my dear son,”’ he leaves the room with his heart fall of teeling. 
And when he closes his eyes for sleep he is happy, aud resolves that he will 
always try to do his dat). 
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THE BATTLE OF PALESTRO. 


WE gave an account of the general features of this battle in our 
186th number, so that nothing remains to be related but the more 
trifling details. The original accounts which arrived have been 
confirmed, and the number of prisoners taken are set down at seven 
hundred, amongst whom are seven officers. Seven cannon also feil 
into the bands of the French, by the retreat of the Austrians before 
the terrific charge of the Zouaves, who are said to have lost as many 
as three hundred men in killed, wounded and missing, amongst them 
fifteen officers. 

D ring the retreat of the Austrians, some papers belonging to the 
staff fell into the hands of Garibaldi, which proved to be the account 
of the battle, which had been forwarded for the special benefit of 
the Court at Vienna. These despatches state almost identically the 
same facts as the French, proving that in their reports to the public 
the Austrian journals reduced the number of Austrians engaged by 
one-half, and the loss from one thousand two hundred and fifty to 
eight handred and eight. The following is the Austrian account of 
the affair : 

“The combat commenced about nine o’clock. In spite of the 
bravery of the column Weigl, it could not debouch because the road 
being narrow would only allow two pieces of artillery to be brought 
into play, while the enemy had opened a successfal fire with two 
howitzers. The general received # musket ball through his arm, but 
notwithstanding the wound remained for four hours after on the 
field of battle. The brigade Dorndorf advanced as far as the village 
in spite of the heavy fire of the enemy, but was repulsed with the 
loss of seven hundred and fifty men. The brigade Szabo had com- 
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THE BATTLE OF PALESTRO. 


menced its march under the protection of a battery of twelve- 
pounders, when it was suddenly attacked on the flank and rear by 
three battalions of Zouaves near Kivoltella. The seventh battalion 
of Chasseurs, which led the way, lost five hundred men. The bat- 
talions of infantry quickly retired, but the battery, which got into a 
cross road, was all lost, with the exception of one gun. After the 
retreat of the brigade Dorndorf, the general brought up that of Ka- 
delka, which, as above mentioned, was kept in reserve. Kudelka 
reached the village, but was in his turn repulsed by superior forces. 
The combat had now lasted four hours, and the losses were very 
great, particularly in officers, when the first news reached head- 
quarters at one o’clock in the afternoon.” 








GARIBALDI’'S MARCH NORTHWARD TO THE 
SWISS FRONTIER. 


Landing of the Austrian Prisoners at Arona. 


Ar the beginning of the present waz it will be remembered that a 
correspondence passed between Switzerland. on the one hand, and 
Austria and France on the other,in which the former country de- 
manded that her neutrality in the coming struggle should be strictly 
respected. The answers made to this request are also fresh in the 
minds of our readers. Louis Napoleon replied that whatever cir- 
cumstances occurred the neutrality of Switzerland should be reli- 
giously observed, a sentiment which the Austrian Emperor echoed, 
though leaving us much room to doubt his sincerity, since his artfully 
contrived response plainly indicated that, in case Austria should get 
into a critical position, he would not hesitate for a moment to push 

















through Switzerland with his army, a course the more readily to be 
expected from its adoption, under exactly similar circumstances, in 
1813. 

The disastrous results to Austria of the campaign thus far have 
led the Allies to regard a movement of this sort as imminent. Gari- 
baldi has taken upon himself to thwart this probable plan. His 
march northward through Lombardy cannot etherwise be explained. 
Entrance into Lombardy from Switzerland can only be effected at 
two points, at the Splugen and the Stelvio passes. A small body 
of determined men stationed at each of these passes would effectually 
prevent an Austrian advance through Switzerland. Garibaldi is the 
man especially fitted to accomplish this object. His march towards 
northern Lombardy has a twofold object, to revolutionize the coun- 
try of the Valteline valley,and to guard these three important 
passes. 

Thus far the “ Marion of Italy,” as his historiographers are pleased 
to call him, has been obliged to fight his way through the enemy's 
country at a considerable loss of time and sumbers. When the 
Allies crossed the Sesia, Garibaldi with his volunteers went off in an 
oblique direction towards Novara, outflanked the Austrian General, 
took a large number of prisoners and then boldly advanced upon 
Arona. The accompanying engraving represents the town of Arona 
upon the arrival there of Garibaldi’s prisoners. Garibaldi then 
pushed on towards Sesto-Calende, situated at that part of Lago di 
Maggiore where the Ticino issues from the very waters of the lake. 
It was there that Garibaldi threw himself upon Varese, where, not 
having any cannon or cavalry, he commenced to fortify himself so as 
to prepare to sustain an attack with which he was menaced by th 


THE THIRD ZOUAVES CARBYING THD AUSTRIAN BATTERIES AT PALESTRO. 
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Austrian General Urban. Here the enemy attacked him, but were 
beaten back with great loss. Garibaldi then retired from the town, 
occupied successively Como, Lecco and Brescia, and by intelligence 
received up to the time of the present writing, now occupies the 
town of Lonato, near the Lago di Garda, and inthe immediate 
vicinity of the Strategic Square. 

Thus, with comparatively a mere handful of men, has this modern 
Marion carried himself into the heart of Lombardy, far away from the 
Allies, and, we may say, into the very midst of Gyulai’s army. It is 
evident, however, that in case of emergency he counts upon a pow- 
erful insurrection in Lombardy, a fact sufficiently demonstrated by 
~ following proclamation, circulated everywhere in Northern 

aly: 

“ Crtizens—All young men who can carry a musket are called on 
to join the tri-color banner. No one would wish to be present inac- 
tive and unarmed in the holy war ; no one will be obliged to one day 
confess with a blush that he took no part init. This is the hour and 
the moment to show that you do not utter falsehood when you speak 
of your hatred for Austria. To arms, then! No sacrifice can be too 
great, since we are of that generation which will have accomplished 
the work of Italian independence. GARIBALDI.” 








PASSAGE OF THE SESIA BY THE FRENCH AND 
ITALIAN ARMIES. 


On the 30th May the allied army, the French division of which was 
eommanded by Marshal Canrobert, advanced from Vercelli towards 
Ceretto, a small village on the banks of the Sesia. On the other 


LANDING AT ARONA OF AUSTBIAN PRISONERS TAKEN BY GARIBALDI. 


side of this river, nearly opposite Ceretto, is the town of Palestro, 
where was encamped a large body of Austrian soldiers. 

The commanding officers of the allied troops resolved to push 
across the river at once, and fall upon the enemy before they could 
prepare to receive them. There are two bridges thrown across the 
river at this point, the lower one of stone, two arches of which had 
been blown up by the Austrians when they retreated from Vercelli, 
the other an engmmeer’s bridge, connecting with the main land by the 
small bridge, seen in the foreground of the accompanying engraving. 
The advancing division was headed by the Third Regiment of the 
Zouaves, the corps which so especialy distinguished itself on the 
following day. The French and Sardinians safely effected a transit 
over this bridge, and fell upon the Austrians at Palestro, when the 
bloody battle ensued of which illustrations are given in another 
part of to-day’s issue. 








ADA LEIGH; 
OR, 
TSH Leven Test. 
By Pierce Egan, 
Author of the “ Flower of the Flock,” “ Snake in the Grass,” do, 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—CONTINUED. 
Loacn, he scarce knew how, found his way to the upper Richmond 





Road. Leaving Hardress, who was beginning to rouse himself to a 
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tense of what had happened, stationed ina dark recess in the road, 
he hurried on to the retired house where he had left the mare and 
chaise-cart. 

Before he entered the building he wiped the huge drops of clammy 
perspiration from his brow, and arranged, as well as he could, his 
wet and disordered habiliments. Then, with quiet features and sleek 
air, he presented himself to the landlord, and requested that the 
mare should be barnessed. At the same time be purchased a bottle 
of brandy, and paid for the standing of horse and vehicle, and, while 
the landlord bad gone to summon and instruct the ostler, he poured 
into a tumbler brandy sufficient to three parts fill it, and drank it off 
without pausing in his draught. 

Oa the landlord returning he informed him that the ostler was out 
of the way, and would not return, perhaps, for half-an-hour. Mr. 
Loach blandly smiled, and, declaring that it was a matter of no con- 
sequence, as he was accustomed to put the mare to bimself, he pro- 
ceeded to perform the operation without haste or faltering. Woen 
he had finished he mounted, and, thankiog the landlord for his 
civility, drove away at rather a slow pace. 

When, however, he reached Hardress, who still stood where he 
had placed him, in a state of seeming stupor, he gnashed his teeth 
together, hauled him, rather than assisted him into the cart, whis- 
pering in a low but intensely energetic tone, 

‘‘Where to—where shall we fly to, Hardress? be a man, not a 
mandlin fool; our lives depend on our getting away from this 
place.” 

“To Preston Harrowby,” answered Hardress in an unearthly 
voice. 
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Loach gave the rein to the mare, who sprung away at an extraor- 
dinary swift pace. 

Noah Loach guided the animal down the first turning, believing 
that it would conduct him to Barnes Commn, and so to Hammer- 
smith Bridge roid ; but, to his dismay, he found that he had come 
again into the road over the heath where the murder had been com- 
mitted, and was proceeding along it at a pace equalling fourteen 
miles an hour. 

The wind roared wildly, and the rain still swept in sheets over the 
common. Loach, on discovering his situation, licked his burning 


lips and gulped; but he instantly decided on keeping on at all, 


hazards. Nota word did he say to Hardress, determining to pass 
the place of horror without drawing his attention to it. 

Hardress was seated in a state of sullen stupor ; his hands pressed 
over his temples with agonised force to still the tremendous beating 
and throbbing which threatened to destroy his brain, or drive him 
raving mad. 

Suddenly he caught Loach wildly by the arm, and pointed. 

“ Look there! Look there!” he almost shrieked. 

Loach turned his eyes in the direction, and felt his hair vibrate to 
the roots, as he beheld sitting motionless, a horseman, dimly per- 
ceptible in the hazy obscurity. He was dressed like the man slaugh- 
tered ; at the same instant his heart sank within him, as though it 
had been suddenly turned to stone, for he heard a voice proceeding 
from the very spot where the murdered body was buried, calling to 
them aloud. With a fearfal cry which was echoed by Hardress, he 
lashed the mare with desperate frenzy. 

At her utmost speed did she sweep along the road, and seemed 
almost to fiy. Notwithstanding that the dark night, the wild storm 
raging, and the road rugged and sinuous, rendered the progress im- 
minently bazardoue. 

There are periods of excitement when men with safety, and 
without fear, can urge the noble animal they are driving to a pace 
which it adopted by itself wou'd terrify them beyond measure, and 
insure some terrible accident. 

The present was such an occasion. Notwithstanding the terrible 
pace at which the mare went, it did not go fast enough for Loach 
He knew the extraordinary powers it »osessed, both for speed and 
endurance, and he taxed them to the utmust. He was accustomed 
to drive it, and the animal was well acquain'ed with his handling of 
the reins, as wel! as with his voice, and thouga it dashed on at what 
appeared to be frantic speed, it was not either ..ightened, or likely 
to give way to fear. 

Once over the bridge, Loach knew his way, and a'ong bye lanes 
and dark roads he proceeded, with unslackened spe, until the 
narrow lane leading up to the dwelling of Nabal Black was rained. 

Once in front of this house, gloomy and deserted as the j» ace ap- 
peaced, Hardress began to recover himself. He had not spo en a 
word, but now he uttered an ejaculation of thankfalness, and lea ed 
out of the cart. He rang the bell thrice, after a peculiar fashio» 
and after waiting a few minutes which appeared to him to be an 
interval of intolerable length, the door was slowly opened by the 
man who had admitted Mat on his visit there. Hardress pushed 
past him, and himself hastily unbarred the gate, to admit the mare, 
which was in a cloud of steam, and the cart; Loach nothing loth, 
drove her in, and in an instant the gate was again barred. 

“Take out the mare and groom her, put her in my stable, and 
remove that cart where itis not likely to be seen,” exclaimed Har- 
dress, hastily. 

The man stared, the voice was so changed he scarcely knew it 
He held up the lantern which he carried in his hand to the face of 
Giibert Hardress, and then he said, 

“It is you, Master Gilbert. Ha!” 

“ What do you mean, fool,” cried Hardress, harshly. 

“T didn't know your voce, it’s so altered,” he returned, and 
added, closing with his frightful laugh, “and you look as if you'd 
been face to face with the devii! Ha!” 

Hardress started, and a fearful oath escaped his lips ; he checked 
himself, and said in a hoarse hesitating tone, 

““ Where—-where is my—my father?” 

“ Out,” returned the man. “ He’s been spluttering with rage ever 
since him that gave me this cut over the mazzard bolted from here ; 
and tonight he would have the cob saddled, and he rode out.” 

* «Wher vyhat did he go out for?” inquired Hardress, biting with 
his under teeth his quivering upper lip 

“He don’t let me into his secrets. Ha!” returned the fellow. 

“Enongh. Do as I have bid you, and then be ready to attend 
me—I may want you. Loach, follow me 3” exclaimed Hardress, with 
difficulty compelling the words to pass over his crusted tongue and 
between his dry lips. 

He strode towards the house, and entered it. Within the large 
solitary hall an ebony lamp stood lighted. By the aid of this Har- 
dress lit a smaller lamp, and ascended the stone staircase. 

“Come, Loach! Come, keep up with me. I am chill and cold, 
and my nerves are all unstruuz,”’ be said in a grating tone 

Loach followed him up closely; but the aspect of the honse, after 
what had happened, was not such as to reassure an individual who 
had just assisted one in the commission of his first murder, and that 
murder parricide 

The light cast long shadows, and did not illuminate dark and ob- 
scure corners ; and to Lo to whom the place was not familiar, it 
appeared even more desolate and deserted than it did to Hardress 
Although the former was oz adept in crime, the resalté of cunning 
machinations, he had not until now steeped bis handsin blood ; and, 
therefore, the consummate yiness which he preserved when he 
had committed bis acts of villany, was absent now. Besides, he 











liked not that incident which had occurred upon the beath; and 
every time he thous » broke ont into a cold sweat. 

pon entering the library, lirrd » paused enddenly, and gripping 
Lo 1 by the arm, he point tu the lib table, and said, in a 
whisper which sounded awfol in the « of ompanion, 

See, man, who is at né r! See! is it not he?” 

Loach, wit throbbing art, gazed upon the highbacked chair to 
which be pointed, and at fi feitas if he were smitten with palsy, 
for he believed that he beheid seated gibbering there old Nabal 
Black 

A second alance showed him that it was but the old man's velvet 
cap hangivg on one of the nobs 1 his massive sj! essing-gown 
deper i from it likewise, givin t the first glimpse, in an obecure 
light, the sembiance of a ! i ii gure supying the chair. 

He u'tered a patient « mation when he discovered the 
error, and said sharply 

‘Why, Hardress, where is y a leourage? You, who have 
always bragged that nought could nor any crime stay you in 
your pata to th grand ou t of your life! Look up! be a man! 
Ye 1 are infected now with the fears ghtened schoolboy ; and 
unless you wear a different manner, you will bleball. Here s some 
bran ly 3 drink and be bold What is done cannot be recalled.’ 

He handed the bottle to Hardress as he spoke, and the latter 
seized it and drank with avidit When he i the bottie down, he 
cas’ his eves around and said 

‘ This place now is mi ‘| mine! 





oftly,”’ whispered Loach. “We must be quiet; and we must 
not stay here longer than to rest the mare. Suspicion is so strange 
a bird: it springs up from strange coverts, and settles in yet more 
remarkable spots. Listen tome. We have come hither to see yout 
father on most important business, and he ont. Unable to await 
hia return, y 1 you will return ; and you keep your 
word. You come back, and he is not here.” 

Gilbert Hardress shuddered visibly. Loach who perceived it mode 
no remark, bat proceeded 
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“ Toen you will consider it remarkable. Send to various places in 
distant parts, where you appear to imagine he may have gone. You 
advertise him, and at length, as he does not turn ap, you enter on 
possession ; ali must be don® coolly and carefully and cautiously, 
end then I am sure thet the accident will remein undiscovered, and 








you will retain undisputed possession of the property—with perhaps 
a trifle to spare for a friend who can keep a secret.” 

“ An accident, an aceident!” muttered Hardress, brightening up. 
“Yes it was an accident; sotely an accident. I thank you fort the 
suggestion. I sought to slay the man who robbed him, and I——” 

“ Yes—yes, an accident!” interposed Loach, gripping his wrist as 
heespoke. “Walls have ears. You know not who listens, even 
here,” he added in an undertone. 

“ There are no listeners here,” exclaimed Hardress thoughtfully, 
“‘ the silence of the grave is round us now.” 

‘*T shall be ina fever until I am away and at home,” observed 
Loach, casting an uneasy glance round him. “I have a strange 
feeling of insecurity, while here, possessing me ; I do not like it. 1 
shall be glad to get away.” 

“T will follow your advice, Loach,” responded Hardress. “ Before 
I go, however, there are some papers which I will secure. We 
know not what may happen in my absence, and these papers relate 
to those immense estates of which I have spoken to you, and which 
half-a-dozen are eager to claim.” 

He approached a small black desk, and taking out a key, opened 
it. Then pressing down a spring, a door at the side flew open and 
discovered a secret drawer. He removed from it a large bunch of 
keys. 

He next proceeded to a massive chest, and, selecting a key, he 
opened with it the chest, and removed several deeds which were 
endorsed with the name of Frank Herbert Colvyile, and placed them 
upon the table. He smiled triumphantly as be surveyed them, when 
Loach, who was not a little inquisitive on this particular affair and 
was looking over his shoulder, suddenly turned livid, and with his 
eyeballs almost starting out of their sockets, exclaimed, 

“ Hark !” 

Toe shuffling of several feet swiftly ascending the hall stairs was 
heard, and then the library door flew open. Two tail figures dashed 
in and rushed up to them. Both Loach and [Pardrees were so 
paralysed by the sudden event, that tve former found himself hand- 
cuffed before be could offer resistance, and the latter attempting it 
was overpowered by the two men, and handcovffed also. 

“« We've had a smart chase after you,” cried one of them, address- 
ing Hardress ; “ but, though you had an extraordinary nag, we dfdn’s 
lose your track, and here we are, you see, almost as soon as you.” 

“ What me—means this outrage?” inquired Hardress, hoarsely. 

‘That you are our prisoners, and in custody,” replied the man. 

“ Prisoners—custody !” echoed Hardress, large globuies of per- 
spiration standing on his forebead. ‘“ Upon—upon what—what 
charge?” he added, his voice almost forsaking him as he put the 
question. 

“ Murder !” returned the man ia emphatic tones. 

Hardress drew his feet together, and fell forward upon the floor 
insensible. 





CHAPTER XXXV.—THE RECOVERY. THE PROMISE, 

One of the peculiarities attending the incidents which occurred 
upon the night of Mrs. Alabaster’s return to Walham Green, was the 
absence of Charity Winks from the house. Not less peculiar was 
her sudden reappearance, dusty from toe to crown. it was perbaps 
a little singalar that no question had been put to her concerning her 
absence, but a faint notion strayed across the minds of Mrs. Alabas- 
ter and Lucy that the poor little creature was alarmed to s’ay in the 
house by herself, and so bad rambled about the green lanes in the 
vicinity. To save the necessity of reproving her, they said nothing 
concerning it, and indeed they were all too much occupied to think 
avy more about it. 

However, it became a subject of discussion when poor little Winks, 
on Lucy and her mother retiring to rest for the night, was discovered 
once more to be absent. That she was not in the house was soon 
ascertained. Mrs Alabaster, assisted by Lucy, searched every part 
of it without finding her, and the grounds—not so very extensive to 
afford undetective cover—were closely examined by Mat and ¢ ap- 
tain Crossjack without finding any trace of her. What had become 
of her they conid not conjecture. The only person indeed who threw 
any light at ali on the strange circumstance was Mat, who remem- 
bered that in his hearing Jasper Olive had menaced her if he found 
her within the house upon his return to it. 

A general exclamation of detestation at Jasper’s conduct burst 
forth when Mat made this statement, and at once it was believed 
that in terror for bim, of whom she had always expressed fear and 
hatred, she had fled away. lt was believed that she cou!d not have 
gone far, and Mat volunteered to extend the circuit he had pre- 
viously made, and if unable to overtake, he thought perhaps he 
might be able to obtain some clue to her. A grateful louk from 
Lucy, and he set forth. Two hours elapsed, and when he returned 
he looked pale and fatigued, but he had not succeeded in gai 
any tidings of Charity W.nks, even thongh he had questioned several 
policemen who were likely to have seen her pass that way. Toere 
appeared to be, according to Mrs. Alabaster’s impression, but one 
place only in the world that she would fly to for safety, and that was 
the Poor House, from whence she had taken her. The poor girl had 
never expressed herself enamored of that home; indeed if that or a 
charnel-house had been offered for choice, she would have hesitated 
some time ere she would have made her election. Perbaps the 
grave would have received the preference, for there at least she 
would fave been removed from woe and care, and have rested for 
ever in peace. 

It was determined that she should not be lost sight of, and that if 
she did not appear in the morning, the Poor House authorities should 
be communicated with 

So the night was then permitted quietly to pass away. Mrs. Ala- 
baster retiring with satisfaction to her own bed, but suffering un- 
quiet dreams in which eppeered gigantic jailors with monster keys, 
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who remors sly dragged her about in a dreadful and intangible 
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obscurity, which nevertheless sme!t strongiy of tobacco and brandy- 


and-water. Lucy tossed about but could not sleep; she thought of 





Jasper Olive, Arthur Crossjack and Mat Holyoak. The two first sb 

hated as far as it was in her nature to hate, the latter—ah! she 
knew not the extent of her own affection for him. She only knew 
that when she thought of him, her cheek flushed, ber breathing was 
shorter, and her pulses were quickened. At breakfast the following 
morning, none of the party were very lively. Captain Crossjack 
had a distinct impression that the brandy he had the night before 
partaken of was adulterated with water of an impure kind, and that 





he had one pipe of tobacco—just one—too few. He also remem- 
bered with misgiving, the observation Jaeper Olive had made in 
reference to Mr. Spencer j.eigh, and he feared that it was too feasible 
not to turn out correct. It was not that he had any doubt as to the 


course he was bound to pursue, for if the worst came to the worst 
he would pay the money. Me was in a position to do it, for his last 
voyage bad been a great success, and he felt that it would be ouly 
his duty to release Mra. Alabaster from all difficulty and liability. 
But the sum of nearly six thoasand pounds was no joke : not even a 

nerous-hearted seaman would pay twice over such an amount in 
liquidation of one claim withont a grumble 

Mrs. Alabaster was divided between the mysterious dizappearance 
of poor Charity Winks and the terrific dreams she had been troubled 
with the night before, and which dreams she was more anxious to 
relate than her companions were to listen. Lucy was silent and 
thoughtful. She had cance to rejoice that Jasper Olive had forfeited 





all chante of obtaining her, but somehow or other she did not seem | 


to think her position much better than ithad been before. Mat, too, 
was but little disposed '» speak; he had carefally gone over the 
events of the past, the ;»:<seut situation, and the prospects of the 
futare while keeping bi: solitary vigil the night previously in the 
garden, The conclusion he ¢ame to Was not one to keep his brow 


Be able to offer her a home, it was very probable that some more 
fortunate personage, with means, would do as he had done, fall in 
love with her, and, which he could not do, provide for her a home 
worthy of her. 

Every now and then Lucy would lift up her eyes and perceive Mat 
gazing earnestly and sorrowfully upon her. Then her cheek 
would burn; then she would wish there were no Ar’har Crossjacks 
in the world, and that she had the wealth of Creesus to bestow on 
“him” she “ caose to choose,” so that he would take her along with 
it. And at times Mat would find Lucy's eyes settled on him when 
he least expected it, and he would read in them an expression which 
induced him to believe that he was not odious to her. Perhaps, 
taking all things into consideration, it would—that is, as matters 
stood—have been better if he had been. 

Breakfast was not finished when the sound of carriage-wheels was 
heard to approach the house, and then they suddenly ceased outside 
the gate. Immediately voices were heard in altercation just in the 
vicinity of the door, one expostulating the other defiant. 

“ Well, but look ahere, sir,” cried one voice. 

“T shan’t,” shonted the other. 

“On’y look at the distance, sir.” 

“ That's nothing to me.” 

“Tt’s moren four mile from the Vite ’Orse Cellar.” 

“ That’s nothing to me ; you've your fare and more than your fare 

“‘ Well, but don’t go an’ be an onreasonable old sort; stand anothe 
bob.” 

“No, not a farthing.” 

“ Well, a cripple (sixpence), then.” 

“Nota farthing. Mf name’s Northeast; I live at No. 9 Triangle 
squsre. Sammon me jf you don’t like what I've given you.” 

“Bless me,” cried Mrs. Alabaster, rising up, “1 declare it’s crusty 
old Northeast. Do see him, Lucy; you are the only one he speaks 
atalicivilto. What can the crossgrained old creature wan. down 
here, I wonder ?”’ 

Lucy rose up and ran, rather than walked to the door. It was 
evident she welcomed the arrival with pleasure, though her mother 
did not. As for Captain Crossjack he rose up too, and with sudden 
action. Feeling that he had pressing on his temples a circlet heavy 
and tight as “ Luke’s iron crown,” of which Goldsmith speaks, he 
was not disposed to be on amiable terms with anybody, particularly 
the more he reflected upon the absolute necessity of paying a second 
time a very heavy amount; but when he heard Mr. Nortseast’s name 
announced, he jumped up, buttoned his coat, brushed, with a rapid 
movement of his hand, his hair from his forehead, pulled down the 
cuffs of his coat, and prepared himself for a storm. 

Mr. Northeast interchanged with Lucy something more than a few 
words at the door. Mrs. Alabaster began to express her surprise, 
Captain Crossjack to remark upon the whispering, and Mat to feel 
that he would rather such private communications should not take 
place, when Lucy appeared, holding Mr. Northeast by the hand. 

As Mrs. Alabaster had intimated, they appeared to be on friendly 
terms, for a smile was on the lips of Lucy, and a rosy tinge on her 
cheek when she entered. While Northeast was alco blandly smiiing, 
giving way to short nods of the head, and winking both eyes at her 
significantly, by this style of silence responding to something she had 
just said to him. 

As the eyes of the old man fell upon Mrs. Alabaster and Captain 
Crossjack, the aspect of his face changed to one of frosty severity, 
and he gazed at them both sternly. 

Mrs. Alabaster, upon perceiving the abrupt alteration in his 
manner, closed her eyes slowly and pursed up her mouth, while 
Captain Crossjack folded his arms and settled his feet apart, as mach 
as to say, “‘ No lurch of the ship shall fling me.’ 
Jgh!” cried Northeast, after a moment's silence, “you area 
pretty pair, aren't you?” 

“A pretty pair, sir!” cried Mrs. Alabaster, indignantly. 

“ Will you leave this to me, Molly?” interposed Captain Crossjack, 
affecting to cover over the boiling lava sputtering in his bosom with 
acrustofice. “Isay,leaveit to me. Now, Mr. No’theast and by 
east all-east 7” 

“Bah!” interjected Northeast. “No sea-slang with my name, if 
yor please ; and mind me, the best thing you can do is to hold your 
tongue, for it is not possible to reason with irritab'e people.” 

“ Irritable!” ejaculated Mrs. Alabaster, “why, biess me, Mr. 
Northeast, of all men, you are the most irritable man { ever——” 

“ Will you leave this to me, Molly?” intercrapted Captain Cross- 
jack, speaking quietly, though his face was as red as the gills ofa 
turkey, and bis eyeballs literally flashed fire 

“| think she has had enough of leaving matters to you,” sharply 
exclaimed Northeast; “but as for that you cought to be quite 
satisfied, toc, with leaving all to her to be guilty of such a piece of 
madness again.” 

“ Now, | tell yon what, old Hecla,” commenced Captain Crossjack, 
speaking calmly with the greatest possible difficulty. “I don’t 
know what business may have brought you here, but | shall make it 
my business to keelhaul you before you make much further run, 
and if you find your figure-head spoiled after the fun is over don’t 
blame me. So, bont ship and sheer off.” 

“Shan't!” cried Northeast. “Not a bit of it—don't move a peg 
until I have done what I came to do” He snapped his fingers. 
“That for your rage! Pooh! For your sea slaug sud slander! I 


“ 








came here to get that etupid old woman out of the slough she has 
waded into, and I shan’t budge the fiftieth part of an inch until I 
have done i 





“You, ha, ha!” cried Captain Crossjack, with 
“You, ha, ha! Whatcan you do, you old 
advice now, lay your topsails aback, and 

“ Pray, captain, don’t speak in that wa ,” inter- 
posed Lucy, earnestly ; “be has come down here to do mothera 
service, and he ought to be received more kindly.” 

“ Well, but my dear,” commenced Mrs. Alabaster 

“Shut y’r mouth,” cried Northeast, “ and listen to me; I have no 
time to fool away with soft-headed old women and fire-eating sea 
ruffians——” 

“Why, you lobscouching tarpot,” roared Captain Crossjack, 
making a rush at Northeast, “ I'll scuttle you.” 

Mat, however, interfered, and caught the captain in his arms. 
Although he struggled violently, Mat heid him firmly. He had noted 
what Lucy said, and he bad observed by the expression of ber face 
that she had spoken from conviction. 

‘ Be calm, captain,” he cried ; “ this gentleman has come here on 
business, aud at least listen to what he has to say befora you fly 
into a passion.” 


derisive yell. 
You take my 








y » Mr. Northeast 
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assion be hanged!” rvared the captain, feriously ; “ I’m not ia 
&@ passion 

“You are,’ ; “you always are—you always were. 
I never saw you smoke a pipe that you didn’t fill the whole hous 
with your nasty, horrible, filthy smoke in two minntes. You'd swear 
at your grog because the brandy was not strong enough and ti 
water not boiling, and you'd swear if it was, because it burnt your 


cried Northeast 





mouth end made you congh as if you were going to break a blood 
vessel. You were a tyrant on board your ship, and a——” 

Pardon me,” interposed Mat, addressing Northeast, for Captain 
Crossjack was actually dancing with rag: If you came here on 


business, and you do not wish to waste your time, I don't think you 
ing the right way to accomplish your object.” j 
nat’s nothing to you,” sharply exclaimed Northeast. 

“ Bat, pray, sir, why have you come here? I did not send for you, 
and you must have had some motive in coming all this way down. 
I don't suppose it was tosee me,” observed Mrs. Alabaster; speak 
ing rather quickly, but in a grave and emphatic tone 

“Yes, it-wus,’ enapped Nartheatt. 

“ Ané now you have agen her, you can cut tnd ren,” yelled Cap 


i: 


from being clouded with anxiety. Jt was very clear to him that if | tain Crow:jack, frengied by rage and a racking headgche, which thig 


Lucy was not destined to be his wife he should not csro to marry at 
all, and a5 he saw no prospect of becoming «0 circamstenced as tq 





altercation had materielly increased. 
* Noe, I shan't,” responded Northeast, 
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“But, dear sir,” interposed Lucy, placing her hand upon the 
irascible old gentleman’s arm, “ will you not be good enough to ex- 
plain what brought you down here this morning. I know that you 
have a kind and good heart. and | am sure it was only to benefit my 
poor mother that you put yourself to all this expense and trouble.” 

Old Northeast gazed on her pale earnest face as she turned it ap- 
pealingly tc him. The old man saw there the traces of care and 
anxiety, of grief and suffering. In a moment the fiery expression of 
bis countenance faded away,and with touching tenderness he placed 
bis band gently upon her forehead, and a close observer might per- 
haps bave detected a tear glistening in the corner of his eye, 
brought there very suddenly. 

“ Shame—shame!” he muttered, “that you, my poor dear little 
girl, should be punished for the weakness and folly of others. Nay, 
my dear little girl,” he exclaimed, as if struck by a sudden thought, 
* if you have been made to share the trouble they, by their repre- 
hensible carelessness, have brought upon themselves and you, be 
yours all the pleasure of restoring them to happiness again. Here, 
place this in the hands of your mother, and let her go over its con- 
tents with Captain Vesuvius there.” 

He placed in Lucy’s hand a packet which he had drawn from an 
inner breast pocket of his coat, and then he retired to the window 
and looked out upon the place beyond. All present were moved by 
his sudden change of manner, and the parties most interested, were 
startled by the production of the packet. Mat at once released the 
captain and moved to the side of Mr. Northeast, while Mrs. Alabas- 
ter, into whose hands Lucy had silently placed the packet, with 
trembling fingers tried to unfasten the red tape. Captain Crossjack 
finding this process not to keep pace with bis impatience. drew out 
a penknife, and very nearly scored “ Molly’s” fingers by cutting 
through the difficulty. 

When the papers were opened, a parchment deed was displayed 
to view, and also a packet of papers. On the parchment was an en- 
dorsement, the very sight of which made the captain’s face rival the 
intensity of the hue of the peony, and on the packet a memorandum 
which said, “ What I paid that infernal thief and son of the devil, 
old Flint, for the loan of five thousand pounds, together with his ac- 
knowledgments of the receipt of that sum, and of the plunder he 
made out of that ass Ned Crossjack, meaning myself, E. ©.” 

Captain Crossjack, with bands which shook, as if he had been 
smitten witha palsy, snatched up the papers and examined them 
with avidity. He opened wide the deed, and traced the words with 
sparkling eyes, gulping as he did so, as though he had something in 
his throat difficult to swallow. Presently he shouted, 

“Ha, aha! ha, ha, land ho!” 

He dashed the water from his eyes, and then he passed one arm 
round the waist of Mrs. Alabaster, and chanted in rather it must be 
acknowledged a foggy voice, 

“Yeo! the gale it lulled and the sea went down, 
And the broad sun rose clear in the dawn-ing, 
Ob, the good ship rode out the hur-ri cane, 

And ali hands were joily in the morn-ing.”’ 
He ceased, and kissed Mrs. Alabaster with a smack which had no 
disguise in it, and he gave Lucy one scarcely less vehement 'n its 
report ; he then ran up to Northeast and caught him by both hands, 
which he wrung until the old man fairly danced with pain, roaring out 
at the same time his unequivocal disapprobation at this impressive 
"mode of expressing gratitude. Notwithstanding the angry remarks 
he made, the captain would not take offence ; so when the pain had 
subsided, Lucy in conveying to him her grateful acknowledgments, 
contrived to calm down the wrath he manifested, and then the party 
glided into a more agreeable style of conversation. 

Yes! he had indeed brought back to them the deeds and receipts 
purloined by Jasper ; and the captain had safe in his possession the 
documents which would scatter to the winds the suit preferred 
against Mrs. Alabaster and bimself. 

“Let me see,” ejaculated Captain Crossjack. ‘“ What are the 
names of those imps of Satan, who arrested us both, Molly?” 

“Scorch and Witherem!” returned Mrs. Alabaster ; “and very 
appropriate names too, if I may judge by their conduct to me.” 

“T'll roast and smother’em !” cried the captain, rubbing his hands, 
“T’ll smoke and blister’em, I'll give ’em brimstone. Only to think 
that these d——d papers, which have nearly driven you mad and me 
crazy, should have turned up in this way.” 

“ Yes,” observed Mrs. Alabaster, “ most extraordinary indeed. 
Pray, Mr. Northeast, did we leave them behind, and did you discover 
them by acciderft 7” 

“ Nothing of the sort,” returned Northeast. 

“What then? How did you get them?” asked the captain. 

“They were stolen from your room, captain,” replied Northeast. 

“ Stolen !” cried the captain, Mrs. Alabaster and Lucy together. 

“ Ay, stolen,” returned Northeast. 

* By whom?” asked Mrs. Alabaster. 

“Can’t you guess?” exclaimed Mr. Northeast, looking under his 
eyebrows at her. 

Guess? no,” she returned. 

Then suddenly the sudden and mysterious disappearance of poor 
little Wioks occurred to her. She clasped her hands together and 
exclaimed, 

“Goodness me! was there ever such base and black-hearted 
ingratitude! To think it should never suggest itself to me before. 
Of course I see now ; dear me, how very stupid of me, I oughi to 
have known it at first.” 

Captain Crossjack, who listened to her attentively, but with impa- 
tience, then said, vehemently, 

“ Heave and Paul! foll, who stole the papers ?” 

Mrs. Alabaster tossed ber head and turned her eyes upwards. 

“ To think I should have been so deceived. The wicked creature! 
Why, sir,” she added, addressing Northeast, “ of course it was my 
little servant, Mercy Winks.” 

“No!” shouted Northeast, passionately, in a tone which made 
them all jump. “ No, of course it was not. Poor little wench! No, 
it was one who had not a grain of ber truthful honesty in his whole 
composition. No, madam, it was your dear bosom friend, Mr. Jasper 

live, who stole them, and sued you upon them. It was he, and he 
only, who caused you to bolt like a thief and a swindler i 

“ Sir!” cried Mrs. Alabaster, in a petrified tone. 

“T gaid, like one, madam,” continued Northeast; “ to bolt from 
Triangle Square, and when he had got you down here, in his power, 
to force you to prison, that he might compel your daughter to throw 
away her youth and her beauty on him.” 

“4 pearl to a pig,” cried Captain Crossjack. “No, no, we are 
going to do better for you than that, eh, Looce ?” 

Poor Luey, she drooped her head and turned her face'away. She 
did not regard the alteration intended as likely to be at all success- 
fal in bettering her condition. 

“He is a dreadful wretch,” exclaimed Mrs. Alabaster. “I am 
shocked at his villainy ; but how did you get the deeds from him?” 
she asked with a puzzled look. 

“ Why because the biter was bit,” replied Northeast. 
them end they were stolen from him.” 

“Did you steal them ?” inquired Mrs. Alabaster, yet more puzzled. 

Mr. Northeast responded by a furious bise. 

“ Listen.” he said. “Last night I was seated at my table, reading 
a work sufficiently abstruse to require a considerable amount of 
thought, and while engaged in contemplation I became conscious 
that I was gazing upon a pair of large melancholy eyes.” 

“Oh dear !”’ ejaculated Mre. Alabaster, “ at night and alone in your 
solitsry rooms.” She shuddered. 

Without heeding her Mr. Northeast proceeded. 

“« At first, I was satisfied it was a strange cat,and thought! would 
let the poor thing sit there undisturbed ; but I quickly discovered 
that I was in error, and that a small human being was crouching in 
a dark corner of the room. I rose up, and the little figue fell on its 

knees, and in an imploring voice entreated me not to kick her out of 
the room, but to listen to her. She spoke in such heartbroken 





“ He stole 





tones, and sobbed so sorrowfully, that my heart—that I—that— 
ehem !” 

Mr. Northeast stopped to blow his nose and contrived to whisk his 
handkerchief across his eyes, though the next moment be looked 
fiercely at Captain Crossjack. Not a word was said, however, and 
so be went on. 

“T saw ina moment that it was your liitle troublesome maid, 
Winks, who had found her way into my room, I knew not how, and 
who now knelt béfore me so frightened, but withal so sad. I bade 
her get-up and sit on a chair; to tell me how she got into the house 
and thence into my room, and why she had come to see me. Briefly 
and lucidly the poor child informed me she had walked from Walham 
Green to Triangle Square, and on reaching there bad awaited an 
opportunity to lift up the coal-plate and drop down into the cellar, 
as she knew the door leading into the area was fastened. She on 
tiptoe found her way into my room, and there she sat until she had 
attracted my attention. Having explained, thus far, she commenced 
to tell me that she hated one Mr. Jasper Olive, who occupied, while 
you were in the house, Mrs. Alabaster, the apartments above mine. 
That one night she heard him leave his room, and steal down into 
Captain Crossjack’s apartments ; that she rose up from her bed and 
glided up into the room and saw him routing over the papers lying 
on the table, near the window.” 

“ Oh, if I'd beenthere to have caught him,I would have helped 
him the shortest way into the area!” muttered Captain Crossjack. 

“ Jn fine,” continued Northeast, “ the girl's suspicions roused, she 
incessantly watched him. She saw him distinctly on two occasions 
commit robberies; and knowing every paper there was in bis 
room, she had no difficulty in discovering the papers he bad stolen. 
Just on the eve of quitting Triangle Square she possessed herself of 
them, and kept them hidden up to Jast night, when she produced 
them, and placed them in my hands, to take the proper steps to see 
Mrs. Alabaster righted. She had a very indistinct and misty notion 
of the way in which they were connected with Mrs. Alabaster’s 
distress; and she gave me only an ample account of all that had 
parsed, and begged me to come hither and bring them with me, or 
do whatever I thought best with them. I consented and came pre- 
pared only to’see Lucy, poor girl! and her alone. Iam glad, how- 
ever, a change has bappened for the better; and I think my part of 
the business is now over—and well over; the rest 1 must leave to 
you.” 

“But,” said Mrs. Alabaster, reflectively, “why did not Mercy 
hand those papers to me the moment she obtained them again?” 

“ Because she was afraid of the man Olive,” he replied; “she 
shrewdly surmised that if they were again placed in your possession 
he might find it out, and recover them ; while he would never dream 
of their being in her custody.” 

This,so far, was highly satisfactory; and Mrs. Alabaster felt al- 
most like one who had risen from the tomb. Mr. Northeast spoke 
in high terms of poor little Winks, and commended her to the care 
of Mrs. Alabaster, declaring his conviction that she was in every 
way worthy of her best consideration. 

He was startled to hear that she had disappeared, and without 
hesitation declared it to be bis belief that she had been terrified by 
the menaces of Jasper Olive, and bad no doubt fled back again to 
Triangle Square, uoder the impression that he could and would pro- 
tect her. Without suffering another instant to pass he rose up, but- 
toned his coat, bade a hasty farewell, and this singular man hurried 
away with no further parting than a burried remark and a significant 
wink of both eyes to Lucy. 

“IT know all,” he whispered to her ; “I know what stands in the 
way of your happiness. I'll brush it away. Let your eyes become 
bright again, your cheek rosy,and your voice like a bird’s. You 
shall see—you shall see!” 

And so saying, he went away with a run, as if he had not got the 
day before him in which to do all he wished. 





CHAPTER XXXVI.—CROSS PURPOSES. 


Arter the departure of Mr. Northeast from Walham Green, very 
hearty congratulations were interchanged between those he had left 
behind in a far heppier mood than that in which he found them. 

Captain Crossjack, assisted by Mrs. Alabaster, went over with 
scrupulous attention, again and again, every part of the bond, and 
every word of the receipts. The captain, by the aid of a lead 
pencil, a little larger than those which carpenters flourish over deal 
boards, cast up the respective amounts of which he had been fleeced 
by the dead man Jasper had represented, only to indulge in sweep- 
ing anathemas and most violent denunciations against all men who 
loaned money at a profit of about two hundred and ninety per cent. 
per annum ; which, according to the somewhat peculiar calculations 
of the captain, the deceased Flint had done. 

While they were thus engaged, Mat and Lucy passed the time in 
quiet conversation. lt was of the past they talked; by tacit, and 
it seemed by mutual consent, they made no allusion to the future. 
The same unconscious urging which bad led Lucy to make a confi- 
dant of Mat, impelled her to speak to him now with the same unre- 
serve. She conversed with him with childlike simplicity, and gave 
her impressions of the events of which she had been a somewhat 
prominent member, with such genuine truthfulness, that Mat could 
not but marvel at her candor. 

Still it was charming candor ; he bad the intelligence and the per- 
ception to understand and to appreciate it ; and though many would 
have only been too glad to have turned it to their own account, he 
placed a check upon his tongue, because he would not do aught by 
word of mouth at least to win the heart circumstances seemed to 
threaten it would be years before he could wear, even if they per- 
mitted so desirable a consummation of his bopes to happen at all. 

Yet in spite of precautions, of good intentions—of which it is 
asserted there is an extraordinary pavement in a remarkable place 
—a simple word will effect all that it was intended to avoid, more 
than frequently carefully arranged language will convey. 

Lucy, speaking of the persecutions of Jasper Olive, treated of them 
with an aspect of shrinking terror. So much so indeed, that Mat 
naturally asked her why she did not at once claim the protection of 
ber mother. Lucy found it difficult to explain that it was not possi- 
ble for her to make a complaint of attentions, which, though she 
shrank from them with aversion, had not taken the form of an 
avowal, nor had exceeded the limits of respect. 

“ Mr. Olive was kind and respectful to you,” observed Mat, bend- 
ing an inquiring look upon her. 

“ Painfully so,” returned Lucy, “it was that which so distressed 
me. Had he treated me with indifference, or even rudeness, I should 
have been contented and happy enough.” 

“ It is said that kindness begets kindness,” observed Mat, thought- 
fully. 

“ Not always,” answered Lucy, casting her eyes upon the ground. 
“TI feel, perhaps, foolishly and wrongly; but I feel strongly, and 
form my impressions at first and at once. I do not know that, in any 
instance, | ever changed them after having been once formed ; | 
seem to comprehend in a moment whether I shall like or dislike.” 

“ Not if they had served you in some very important way ?” asked 
Mat. 

“ No,” returned Lucy, energetically. “I shonld always be grate- 
ful for favor and service ; but my liking would be won independent 
of any service, favor or extraordinary merit.” 

“ By what would it be won?” asked Mat. . 

“IT can’t tell,” she returned, bending her eyes upon the ground. 
“T don't know. I like because—because—I like. Indeed J] do not 
know why I like ; but I do know when I like.” 

“ You do!” inquired Mat with a little more emphasis than usual. 

“ Oh, yes, indeed—indeed I do,” she returned, and lifting up her 
clear deep blue eyes, she settled them upon his, and someho7, it is 
not for us to say how, when even she herself did not know, bet soft 
hand fell gently upon his, which happened to be but a very /iitle 
way from it. 


Mat could not let it remain there without softly pressing it. He 
would have raised it to his lips, but a remembrance passed through 
his brain, causing it much pain, and he forbore to do it. He even 
suddenly released her hand, and rose up murmuring in spite of all 
his strong determination and better resolutions, 

“Oh, Lucy, would that we had never met, or I were other than I 
am!” 

Poor Lucy looked frightened and turned pale. She gazed up in 
his face, he averted it. Had she offended him? He looked round 
again, and saw the expression of her countenance. If it were possi- 
ble for the buman countenance divine, by its mobiiity, to convince 
another on which it was turned that it regarded it with nothing less 
than adoration, it is very certain that Mat’s expressive face assured 
Lucy that he had decidedly not been at all displeased by what she 
had confessed, if he had been disturbed by it. 

His sudden rising up caught the attention of Captain Crossjack. 
Who thumping the table with his fists, exclaimed, rising too : 

“His name ought to have been ‘Steal’ ins'ead of ‘ Flint.’ How- 
ever, Molly, it will be needful for me to be off to town to see Blount, 
and put these papers into his hands. I won't be satisfied until I 
know he has them safe, and has physicked those Scorch and Witherem 
rascals. I don’t mind spending five hundred pounds now, to give 
them a very strong dose. Mr. Holyoak, I should like you to go with 
me to town.” 

“T was in hopes, sir, you would have accompanied me to Verner 
Place to have seen Mr. Leigh,” returned Mat. 

“No, no, must see to this instanter,” exclaimed the captain, 
quickly. “For the sake of Molly, there, first of all, and secondly, 
myself. You see Molly and [ are only prisoners out on bail, and 
there is no telling what the thieves of lawyers may be up to.” 

“ You are safe enough now, captain,” observed Mat. 

“Don't feel it,” he returned. “1am as if I was clawing off a lee 
shore, and I cant be satisfied of the safety of the ship till 1 have got 
a good offing. When I’ve settled with Blount I'll bear you company 
to Verner place, though for my part I can’t make soundings of what 
he wants to see me for. We squared all their accounts up two or 
three years ago.” 

“Under that promise I have no objection to accompany you, if 
you think there will be no danger in leaving these ladies alone here 
and unprotected,” replied Mat. 

The captain whistled. 

“I bad forgotten that,’ he returned, passing his hand over his 
forehead. “ Now I'll tell you what I have just thought of. When I 
return to London, I shall, after I've seen Blount, make sail for my 
ship. I shall pipe up Artbur, and make him run down here in com- 
pavy with me,to take care of this ship and the dear little crew 
aboard, whiie we start for Verner place.” 

“Who’s Arthur?” inquired Mat, with some little surprise, as he 
observed that the expressive face of Lucy denoted that she did not 
view the intended arrangement with any vehement satisfaction. 
Captain Crossjack chuckled, laughed boisterously, clapped his 
palms, and then rubbed his hands together ; he nodded with his head 
toward Lucy, and said, 

‘Who's Arthur? ha! ha! ask Looce,eh, my lass? Who’s Arthur? 
Tell him, Looce, tell him who Arthur is.” 

But ‘“ Looce” appeared to feel no disposition to give information, 
now more desired than ever by Mathew Holyoak, who also had a 
presentiment that he should not be dsposed to regard the arrange- 
ment with any more felicity than “ Looce” seemed to do. 

Mrs. Alabaster, who knew every phase of Lucy’s character, saw 
sufficient by a very slight movement spontaneously made by that 
young lady, that she neither wished to say anything about Arthur 
nor would. So Mrs. Alabaster took upon herself the explanation, 
which she had no sooner begun than Lucy was seized with a belief 
that she was wanted somewhere else, and disappeared. 

“ The fact is,’ remarked Mrs. Alabaster, “‘ the Arthur the captain 
is speaking of is young Arthur Crossjack, the son of the captain. 
You see, Mr. Holyoak, years back the captain and my dear lamented 
husband were very great friends , 

“That we were, Molly. No better fellow than Arthur Alabaster 
ever went aloft after his life-lines were unrove than him!” inter- 
jected the captain. 

“« And you see, Mr. Holyoak, that the captain named bis son after 
my husband,” continued Mrs. Alabaster; “and Lucy was named, 
by my husband's wish, after the captain's wife, a very pretty, pleas- 
ing, agreeable young creature then——” 

“There you are right, Moliy,” again interrupted the captain ; “as 
pretty a craf: as ever sailed, and her trim was right ; for she always 
went on an easy bowline—never on the wrong tack with me; and 
when it pleased the Almighty to put her out of commission, I lost 
the best mate I have ever sailed through life with.” 

Captain Crossjack evinced some little emotion as he uttered the 
last words ; and both Mrs. Alabaster and Mat respected it by pre- 
serving silence until the captain exclaimed, . 

“Heave ahead, Molly, or you'll have me drifting into the dol- 
drums!” 

“Well, Mr. Holyoak,” continued Mrs. Alabaster, “ this intimacy, 
aureeable to all parties, was kept up, as I have said, for years; but 
when Lucy was about three or four years old her playmate was little 
Arthur Crossjack.” 

Mat’s eyes began to open. 

“ And they were really two such pretty children, and they seemed 
to be so fond of each other, that my husband proposed, and the cap- 
tain agreed to it——” 

“I did!” interposed the captain ; “and I'll stick to it!” he added, 
emphatically. 

“ That,” continued Mrs. Alabaster, “ when Arthur was twenty-one 
and Lucy twenty, they-——” 

“ Should be spliced!” interrupted the captain, rapidly, Mrs. Ala- 
baster not speaking quick enough for him. “ And so they shall, 
Molly. You must know, though | have not mentioned it before, it 
is my intention to bring myself, for the rest of my life, to an anchor 
in some pleasant place in Old England. I made this voyage one of 
my heaviest ventures ; it has turned out all right. I have half the 
ship, which I shall sell, and my locker is lined with enough shiners, 
not only to last me all the line left for me to run out, but it will 
enable me to settle a handsome sum on Looce: so that, at starting, 
she may be independent of her husband, thongh he is my son; and 
I shail sink enough, Molly, for you, out of old friendsbip's sake, 
which, added to your pension from the Company, will make you a 
lady for life There, now, don’t let me be drifting to leeward here 
listening to your palaver—-I'm off! I shall be due here again most 
likely before the day is out, with Arthur in company.” 

As he concluded, he seized his hat and hasten@d out of the door 
into the front garden. Lucy was there so busy tying up a drooping 
flower, she did not appear to see him ; but he caught her round the 





waist, turned her head back, gave her lips a hearty smack with his 
lips (which was plainer to Mat’s ears than pleasant to bis feelings), 
whispered something in her ear which made her turn away and 


come into the house with a hurried step, waved bis hand, accompa- 
nying it with a species of convulsive chockle,and hastened down 
the road. 

(To be continued.) 





Cool for the Season.—Passing over the Fourth avenue roo] on Tuursdiy 
afternoon, a young gentleman, who eat next to a good-loozing young lady, inn 
crowded car, attempted to ring the bell, as he desired to stop at the corver of 
Nineteenth street. He missed the strap, however, and as the cir vas sadder}; 
stopped just then by the driver, the yourg gallant, crne in bend, war, sans 

isid sprawling ecroms the Jap of the lady. She was but little dis 
turbed by the incident, oni firmly continued her hold of a parasol in her right 
band & portemonnaie in ber left. The fallen gentleman rea hastily, with a 
flushed face and s fluttering of the lips, as if he were gong to psy an apology, 
bat before he had time to enunciate a sound, she arked, with ioroo-nt concern, 
“ Heve I burt you!” Young gen leman got out of ihe wey without answering, 
while the pas-engers barely emiled, for the weather wes almost to warm 
; fot & greater effort. 
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MR. LA MOUNTAIN’S 
BALLOON VOYAGE 
From St. Louls to Rochester. 


In the latter part of October, 
1858, an advertisement appeared 
in the Troy Whig, for the loan of 
two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars,-to be applied to the ccr 
struction of an aerial ship, for te 
purpose of taking a trip acros 
the Atlantic. 

Security was offered, first, that 
the stock taken should be directly 
applied to the object specified ; 
and, again, that “such arrange- 
ments will be made with stock- 
holders as will secure to them a 
return of their money with good 
interest before the ship leaves 
land, or a continued interest on 
it as they choose.” 

Such an unusual advertisement 
necessarily attracted much at- 
tention, and many and conflict- 
ing opinions were given by scien- 
tific men upon the practicability 
of the enterprise. 

Mr. La Mountain, from whom 
this advertisement emanated, is 
well known as an aeronaut of 
much experience, and he states, 
that experience has taught him, 
that at certain altitudes there isa 
steady current of air blowing 
eastward, and which is as un- 
changeable as the direstion of 
the current of a river. 

On this fact he bases his opera- 
tions, but there are not wanting 
many who deny that such a 
steady current exists, but the 
best authorities are undoubtedly 
on Mr. La Mountain's side. 

Professor Wise, who may be 
looked on as the father of Ame- 
rican balloonists, gives the fol- 
lowing facts in his petition to 
Congress in 1844: 

“It has been fully demonstra- 
ted that there exists in the atmos- 
phere a constant current of wind, 
moving from west to east, with 
® velocity of from twenty, forty, 
+> leven sixty miles per hour, 

sJording to its height from the 
earth. This current is moving in 
that direction, while the local 
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currents may be, and are, moving 
in various other directions. This 
eastward current is governed by 
&@ great general cause, blowing 
at all times—making it feasible 
to travel the globe in that direc- 
tion by aerial machinery with 
great facility. From the im- 
proved state to which aeronautie 
machinery can be perfected, and 
the advantages at hand from the 
local currents of air, it is even 
now feasible to travel eastward 
with a velocity that will circum- 
navigate the globe in from thirty 
to forty days, with an ability to 
vary from a straight course thirty 
or forty degrees from the latitude 
of departure, which wonld evable 
us to leave despatches in Europe 
or China, and return by way of 
Oregon Territory or California to 
Washington City.” 

Amongst others who agreed 
with Mr. La Mountain on the sub- 
ject of air currents, was Mr. O. 
A. Gager, of Vermont, who being 
better supplied with worldly 
goods, agreed to supply the 
necessary money whilst Mr. La 
Mountain was to supply his time 
and mechanical skill, and last fall 
the work was commenced. 

The batloon was made in Troy, 
New York, under the immediate 
supervision of Mr. La Mountain 
himself. That gentleman finished 
the balloon and coated it. The 
making of it alone required six 
months, at the average of twelve 
hoursa day. The sewing ocou- 
pied three hundred days, and 
was done by girls, who were 
selected from among the best 
seamstresses to be found. 
Twenty-two hundred and fifty 
yards of the very best Chinese 
oiled silk were used in its con- 
struction. It is one hundred aad 
eighty feet in circumference, and 
six miles of cord used in the net- 
ting. It is the largest balloon 
that was ever manufactured, and 
Mr. Brooks's balloon, which here- 
tofore has been regarded as 
colossal, appeared but as a speck 
beside the enormous dimensions 
of its neighbor. The grand aeriat 
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ship was named the Atlantic, the name being painted upon the side 
in large letters. 

A patent Ingersoll life-boat, sixteen feet lon#, was attached to the 
balloon, being some twenty-five feet enspended from the body o! the 
balloon itself, and to which was also attached a willow basket of 
considerable size, intended as a greater means of safety for the voy- 
agers, in case the balloon while descending should be forced by the 
wind to drag over the tops of trees or houses. 

All things being finished, it was resolved that a trial trip should 
be made, starting from St. Louis, and accordingly Messrs. Gager, 
La Mountain, Hyde and Wise made an ascent on the Ist of July last, 
and Janded at Adams, New York, accomplishing the distance of one 
thousand one hundred miles in nineteen hours. 

We give the events of the voyage in Mr. Gager’s own words : 


* The course of the balloon on starting was to the north-east for a distance of 
about fiftees miles from St. Louis, when it took a course due east. At this 
time Mr. Brooks descended with his Comet. The statement that he had been 
seen from Fort Wayne was therefore clearly an error. The observers must 
have seen a reflection upon the clouds of the large balloon. 

“At 8 Pp. M., Mr. Wise went to sleep and left the management of the ship 
to Mr. la Mountain until 1144 o’elock. About that time the balloon had as- 
cended to a great altitude, and was discharging gas so rapidly from the throttle 
that it beeame necessary todescend. Mr. La Mountain called to Wise to open the 
valve, but there was no anewer; he asked him if he was dead, but there came no 
response. He theo urged Mr. Gager to ascend by the ropes and see what was the 
matter. This the latter promptly did. He found Wise sitting with his head 
dropped upon his breast, with the pipe from which gas was dischargirg freely 
directly under him; be was entirely insensib'e, breathing spaemodically, and 
would have died beyend doubt in lees than fve minutes. Mr. Gager shook him 
roughly, and drew him into the pure air, where he soon recovere4 his senses. 

“The principal feature which the vovagers observed during the night, was 
the prevalence about, above and urder them of remarkable phosphorescent 
ligh', whieh seemed t» invest everything and give it a peculiar appearance 
It made the bslloon look like a globe of fire, reen through oiled paper, as Mr. 
Wise described it. It was easy to tell the woods from the open country by the 
belts of black lines which they indicated, and on crossing a body of water it 
seemed as though the voyagers were p-s- ing hetween two sheets of flame of a 
mellow color, wh'ch lighted ‘hem up, and gave to their coun'enances, and to 
the objets immediately surrounding them, a peculiar hue. This phenomenon 
wae as agreeable to those who witnessed it ar it wes remarkable 

“ The country over which the billoon parsed dnring the night was very bar- 
ren an¢ thinly vet'led There were few groups of clusters of light to incicate 
villeges or hamlets. and even the occasions! giimmer of sec!uded farm -houses 
was rarely seen’ §=La Mountain was continya'ly csling out t» those below to 
aserrtain in what region cf country they were; but the only respo ses were the 
echoes o! hia voice, the barking of dogs, and "the occasions] bowl of wolves 
Irritated by repeated faileres, be gave up his «fforts, and told his companions 
that ‘ he gurmret they bad passed ont of the world and gone over to Canada.’ 
Reference to the compass however, established the opinion that they were 
skirting the nortbern portion of the State of Indiana. 

** At 4 o'clock in the morning, the balloon poseed over a city which none on 
doard knew— but the eonclu-ien, which pioves to have been correct, was that 
it vas Fert Wayne. At5 a.m, Lake Erie became visible in the far distance. 
At 6, the party pasred Toleco. At five minutes to 7, the lake was struck near 
Pancusky. Mr. La Mountain de‘erminea to attempt to cross it—an unbeard of 
nehievement in ballooning; his great object beng to determine the effect of 
wa'‘er upon the gas, whieh some savans had declared would prove the transit 
of the 4tlantic an imporsib lity. He informed his companions that if they did 
not <esire to go over with him, he would let them out; but they unanimously 
decid-d toremsin He then directed a dercent te within about five hundred 
feet of the water, in order to make as nearly as possible the city of Buffa'o 
Passing a prope ler, be asked those on board, ‘Is this Lake Frie?’ ‘ Rayther,’ 
wes the srswer, ‘and you had better look out.’ Dis-egarding the injunction, 
the intrepid voyagers weot on, and received a parting salute from the whistle 
of the prepeller. Seven steamboats were passed and saluted during the pas 
sage of the leke, and the rerult proved that a large body of water has no un 
usual effect whatever upon a balloon. The descent near the water, seen fiom 
Fairport, was direc ed by Mr. La Mountain, with the object, as we have said, 
of str'kiog rear Buffalo. On crossing, however, the balloon crossed Grand 
Isiand, between Buffalv and Lockport 

“*T, was then dec'ded, the repeated accents and descents having diminished 
the supply o' both gas and ballast, to steer as nearly as possible for Rochester, 
Jand Mr. Gager and Mr. Hyde at that poiot, and leave the two professional 
balloonists to eontiaue the ship to the seaboard, which none of the party had 
avy doubt whatever they would reach before 4 o’cleck. Accordingly at 1 
o'clock, Lake Ontario appearing in the distance, a gradual descent was com- 
meneed. This was continued until the balloon was within about 4 thousand 
feet of the earth, and three or four miles from Roches'er, when the veyagers 
found that they were caught in a tornado, which was blowing them along at a 
epeed of two miles a minute, aod whirling them through the air at that terri 
fical y rapid rate 

be situation of the ballo nists was now one well calculated to freeze their 
blood with borior. ‘lv aseend and ercape from the burricane would bave re 
quired more baliest than could have been dispensed with; to descend would b 
death—sli on board would be dashed w atoms on striking the ground. Mr 
Wise turced pale and raid, ‘Gentlemen, certain destruction evidently awaits 
u@, If we strike the earth in this tornado, we are a!l dead men’ At this mo 
ment the balloon was swept at a dreacful rate over the lake. Mr Gager says 
that in this emergency Mr. La Mountain proved himeel! a hero to be trusted 
There was no quivering of his eye, no movement of his muse'es ; his voice was 
clear end distinct, and he could not have been more cool if he stood upon dry 
land Indeed, he was the only one of four entirely self-possessed. 

* At 1,20 Rochester was left about a mileabreast. La Mountain stood alone 
in the boat; the other three were clinging to the basket above. Wire cried 
out excitedly to La Mountain, ‘For God’s sake, heave overboard anything you 
can lay your @ngers on, La Mountain!’ La Mountain, who was standing near 
the side of the boat, with a propeller fen in his hend, ready to throw out at 
the critical moment, erie’ out, ‘Keep cool, gentlemen ; it’s all right.’ Mr. 
Hyde looked up at Wise and sad rolemnly : ‘ Tois is a dreadful time, Professor; 
what shall we do?’ ‘Trust in God and our fecuities,’ was the answer. In a 
few seconds more, the balloon went down with a fell swoop upon the lake, not 
withs andirg Wise bad thrown out a heavy valise, an express mail bag, and 
the remaining provision". The waters were surging and boiling awfully, the 
waves running from twelve t» fifteen feet high, and moaning as if for the im 
pending doom ef the serorants. ‘Ihe shock was adreedful one. It stove in 
one side of the boat, and jerked La Mountain eo that his bat fell into the 
water. ‘For God’s sake, John, are you out?’ shouted Wise over the basket. 
*Den’t trouble yourselves about me, gentlemen,’ was the response; ‘I’m ail 
right, and I'm going to take you across safe yet.’ And over went the propeller 
fan, lfiing the balloon a few feet above the water. The voyegers now began 
to question how they would be kilvd. Wire said he was resigned; Gager wa 
willing to go, but for his poor wife; Iyde felt p epared, but would ra‘her die 
on land than water; La Mountain insisted that nob-dy was going to be killed 
as be would land them all safe A moment after, the propeller Young Ame- 
rica was signalled and asked to lie to, but before she could do so she was a 
mile astern. Wire now propoved to descend, swamp the boat, and trast to the 
chance of being picked up. This La Mountain peremptorily refured to do, de 
claring that such a movemeot would be certain death forall. By tearing up 
the planks from the bottom of the boat, and throwing off his heaviest c oth 
ing, h« kept the balloon afloat, until, at ‘about half past one o'clock, the th r 
was struck, ina piece of woods in the town of Henderson. Instan‘ly the av- 


chor was thrown out. It first caugh: atree an inch ia diam*ter, but broke it 
off like a pipestem—the balloon surging on with a power equal to that of two 
or three locomotives. Next, the anchor caught in a larger tree, and the 


rongs, which were of an inch and a qvar'er iron, were broken squarely off 
Kir. Le Mountein migh* at this momeat have cut loose the boat. lending h'm 
se'f avd leaving hia companions to their fate; but instead of doing so. he 
@ ambered into the basket. determined to share with them their perils Over- 
come by aim'ration, Wr. Wise eprang up exc aiming, ‘ By God John, you are 
a hero! If I can come cut alive, you soall have a gold medel, and the credi 


of ray nogusal.’ At this moment the ballooa, which was whirling over the 
trees, the voyarers cl'nging to the basket and sometimes hanging head down 
ward —s'ruck a ma‘n branch of a moustrous oak, head ov. Away went ba! 


loon, car and lib a bundred feet in air, and down again with a fearful p unge, 
leaving all suepended in the air, alive and eafe, the baloon torn from top t& 
bottom, but the o ly paswenger injured beins the hero of the voyace, Mr. La 
Mountain, who was bad y bruised in the efde 
* As soon as possible ‘he party proceeded to the house of Mr. T. 0. Whi trey, 

about a quarter of a mile distant Every attention was shown them. he 
people of Henderson turned out tin a body, end W se d Geger made rp ot e3 
to them, relating their adventures. Im the pdr way rt Wise and Geger 
came down to aibany—th first procceding to Lancaster, the lest named to this 
olty, and thence to his home in Bennington. Mr. Hyde returned to St. Louis 
Mr. La Mountain, the projector of the scheme, remained to pack up hi« tal 
loon. Tho da nage to this, Mr. Gager in‘orms us, ix not more than $200. It 
will ba repaired, and another v¢ oyage made as soon as poastle. ’ 








THE CHATHAM ARTILLERY OF SAVANNAH AT 
THE TOMB OF GENERAL JACKSON. 


Tae Chatham Artillery Company, Captain Claghorn, of Savannah, 
psid a visit to Jackson, Tennessee, on the 16th of June last, and 
accompanied by the Shelby Guards and the German Yagers, 
marched to the tomb of General Jackson. 

The Chatham Artillery, who were the guests of the day, were 
escorted from their hotel to the steamboat, where they were joined 
by the Cadets of the Military Instiinte and the City authorities, and 
the whole body embarked and proceeded up the river. 

The boats reached their place of landing between twelve and one 

o'clock. A debarkation immediately took place, end the companies 
were formed into line, and marched to the Hermitage, s distance of 
edout two miles. 





The scene at the tomb of Jackson was very impressive. Immedi- 
ately around the monument stood the Chatham Artillery, with heads 
uncovered ; in the rear stood the other companies. On behalf of 
Major Andrew Jackson and family, T. T. Smiley, Esq., welcomed 
the visitors to the home of Jackson. Lieutenant Jones responded 
in a few words, crowding a volume into a single sentence: “ We 
stand above the grave of one who was in life among our country’s 
best and greatest men—who is now among her most honored dead ; 
this is a time for feeling, rot for words.” 

The company having visited the tomb of Jackson and the room in 
which he died, a salute of thirty-three guns was fired in front of the 
mansion by the Chatham Artillery, who had sent out their cannon 
by land early in the morning, the word was given for the return to 
the boats, and the visit to the Hermitage was ended. 








AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 624 Broapway, NEAR 
Houston StTsREeT. 
TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS OF THE HIGHLY CELEBRATED SISTERS, 
MISSES ADELAIDE AND JOsY GOUGENHEIM, 
Who will appear every night in 
COMEDY, 
FARCE 
and BURLESQUE. 

Doors open at 7 o’clock; to commence at 7% 





Barow 8 AMERICAN “MUSEUM —_A GRanp ORIENTAL 
Farry Drama, entitled 
THE MAGIC WELL; Or, THE FIEND OF THE DESERT. 

Every Afcernoon and fvening at 3 and at 7% o’clock during the week. 
Also the GRAND AQUARIA, or Ocean end River Gardens; Living Serpeate. 
appy Family, &c. &. 

Adroittanes. 35 certe: Children under ten. 12 cents. 
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Artists and authors are invited to send to Frank Leslie comic 
contributions either of the pen or pencil for the Budget of Fun. 
The price to be stated when forwarded. 


TERMS FOR THIS PAPER. 


One Copy - . 17 weeks . ° ° $1 
One do. . 1 year - : $3 
Two do. - - 1 year > - - $5 
Orone Copy - - 2 years - - - $5 
Three Copies - - 1 year : $6 


Five do. 
And an extra ¢ 
subscription $2. 


1 year . 
opy to the person sending a clu b of Five. Every additiona! 
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Notice to Subscribers. 


Cash Subscriptions and Remittances for this Paper may be forwarded from 
any point on the lines of the American Express Company, et ourrisk. Their 
ines extend throughout New York, Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Dlinois, Wisconsin, lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Canada Weat ” Northern 
Kentucky, Missouri, &., &c. ‘Their messe ngers run twice daily over the 
princi pal fines Moneye should be sealed, with name and post office addres 
f the subscriber, and addressed to the Office of this Paper, and a receipt 
taken therefor from the Express Agent or Messenger 








Summer Reading. 
In a few days will be published the 
QUADRUPLE NUMBER 
or 
FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN, 

containing nearly three hundred Comic Illustrations, and sixty- 
four pages (same size as Frank Lesiin’s Inuusrratep News- 
PAPER) of humorous reading, contributed by the first writers of 
the age. 

This is decidedly the most agreeable book for summer reating 
ever published, and contains something for everybody. Funny 
stories, anecdotes, original stories, rich jokes, tales, hair-breadth 
escapes and side-splitting adventures. 

For sale by all News Agents. Price 25 cents, 

FRANK LESLIE, 13 Frankfort street. 





The Topics of the Week. 


Arter a week’s calm, the public have been roused to fever heat 
by the news of the greatest battle fought in our generation, 
either for the number of men engaged in the struggle, or the un- 
paralleled line of action, for, at a moderate computation, there 
must have been nearly half-a-million of human beings slaughter- 
ing each other, and the horrible scene extended nine miles! 
Such a spectacle is more worthy of Pandemonium than Earth; 
and, as Shakespeare says, “enough to make the angels weep.” 
This is not the place for moral reflections, but we may well pause 
for a moment, in blind astonishment, at the insensate folly of half- 
a-million of sentient beings standing for twelve hours to murder 
each other at the mere bidding oftwomen. Weare afraid, how- 
ever, that we must not lay the flatgering uoction to our soul that it 
proceeds from patriotism or love for freedom, but out of that 
instinctive hate which one race has for another. If the German 
did not hate thé Frenchman, all the abstract questions in the 
world, and the commands of tyrants, would have litile weight in 
the matter. Whatever the old feeling of jealous distrust of the 
man of the 2d December may be, it is impossible to deny that the 
great voice of the English and American psoples applaud his 
action, and that it requires all a Teuton’s recollection of the first 
Napoleon’s ravages in his native land to render Austria palate 
able to the public taste. Having treated of this struggle ina 
separate article, we drop the subject here. 

From Mexico, the accounts daily become more deplorable. 
Mr. Otway, the British Minister, is a disgrace to the name—he is 
the cruel and contemptible tool of a tyrant! We have not room 
for the censure passed upon him by his own countrymen resident in 
Mexico, but it will, no doubt lead to his recall, without Lord 
Palmerston is determined to make his Government odious to 
every freeman. Itis time that Mr. Buchanan e)). 11d put an end 
to this brutal tyranny, just as Louis Napoleon is doing toa 
kindred oppression in italy. There can be no possible objection 
to Juarez raising troops here to put down Miramon. England 
allowed Don Pedro of Portugal and Queen Isabella of Spain to 
overcome their rivals by raising legions in England. It was in 
the Spanish war that Sir De Lacy Evans and Sir Gaspard Le 
Marchant acquired their reputation. 

Our domestic matters are singularly uninteresting. The Fourth 
of July produced less than its usual crop of orations, but was 
otherwise sensibly celebrated. Mr. Barnum made an excellent 
speech at Bridgeport, and was much applauded. The thentres, 
however, were very spatsely attended—a most remarkable ocenr- 
rence—mot probably owing to the bracing nature of the weather. 
Our police reports, ag usual, have been filled with the doings of 





tum. “Murders and every description of crime come from the 
bottle. Let us hope that in course of time education will 
materially modify this enormous evil. Much oi it springs from 
those extremes of social life, over work and too much leisure. 

We are happy to inform our readers that our crusade against 
those infamous swill milk Herods has not been unattended with 
success. If we have not killed the monster, we have so mortally 
wounded it, that it rests with the public itself whether it dies or 
not. The stables in Sixteenth and Thirty-ninth streets are half 
destitute. 








The Grand Moral. 


Ir will scarcely be necessary that we should tell our readers any- 
thing concerning the terrible tragedy that has within a short time 
been enacted on the Michigan Southern Railroad. The facts are 
patent to the whole country, and we trust, for the ke of 
humanity, that we are not saying too much when we assert that 
they have been received with a shiver of dread from one end of 
the land to the other. 

By the official report we are coolly informed that the slaughter 
is exactly forty. Forty human creatures hurried into eternity 
without a moment’s notice, the greater part of whom were pro- 
bably bent upon excursions of pleasure, with hearts beating 
faster than the throbs of the engine that dragged them to death. 
We can hear and realize the screams of the dead and dying; 
we can understand the half hundred or more of maimed, deformed 
ones, who will go through life bearing about them the memory 
of that crash for ever. But there is one phase of this terrible 
massacre we do not think of, and that is, the widows and orphans 
it has made; the hearts that will bleed for ever, worse by 
a thousand fold than maimed limbs or torn flesh. 

Is it worth while to argue that, immediately upon the occurrence 
of such an accident, the officers of the company render every 
attention ; that medical aid is prompt; that the houses and hotels 
are thrown open, and the sufferers are nursed, mended and sent 
on their way free gratis for nothing, and, perhaps, with a plethoric 
pocke:? It follows, as a matter of course, that this is merely an 
affair of business, an economical saving, preventing the injured 
from counting up their injuries, and offering them a cash tran- 
saction, instead of a lingering legal contest. To so perfecta 
system has this been brought, that we doubt not the counsel of 
any important road in the country can tell to a fraction the cost 
of an accident of any dimensions. 

It is also equally unnecessary to bring forward statistics to 
show how entirely we are ahead of ail the world in our railroad 
disasters, and yet it can only do good to repeat the great truth, 
and tell, by figures, our reckless disre: ard of human life. In the 
last six years, up to the Ist of January, 1859, there have been 
killed, in the United States, by railroad accidents, 980 persons; 
wounded, 3,200. Whilein the six years ending the Ist of January, 
1856, there were killed in Great Britain, Belgium, France and 
Germany, 417 persons; wounded, 1,425. ‘This shows that 
almost the entire of Europe, in the same period of time, destroyed 
but one-half the number of this country alone. This is a terrible 
fact. In the name of all things sacred, why is it so? 

Can there be any acquittal in the verdict of an ignorant or 
toad-eating coroner’s jury, who declare upon their inquest that 
nobody is to blame, and would, perhaps, if they dared so outrage 
common sense, pass a vote of thanks to the company for what 
had occurred? What should constitute a parcel of men, selected, 
perhaps, from those who are receiving the benefi's of the corpora- 
tion they exempt from blame, arbiters of the guilt or carelessness > 
This decision should be left to higher tribunals 

While the railroads of the United States, and we will not ex- 
cept one in the denunciation, are made vehicles of speculation 
and swindling, we can hope for nothing better than what has 
already been. So long as they are—and in this we will except 
scarcely half a dozen—bankrupt and ruinous, we can hope for 
nothing better. And, so long as they remain in their present 
badly constructed, and worse served state, we can hope for no- 
thing better. 

This last is the great moral of the complaint, the diagnosis of 
the disease. For many years we have been crying aloud for rail- 
roads, We have cried prematurely, we have legislated for them 
in every direction, irregardless of the facts of their being wanted, 
or their management when wanted. The result has been that 
the land has been crossed and recrossed with cheaply built, badly 
stocked and carelessly served roads, from one end to the other, 
The necessary point has been to show a great return for the in- 
vestment, and leave the end to chance. The result of this ras- 
cally system has been ruin to the steckholders, premature decay 
to the roads, and consequent death end maiming to the travel- 
lers. Wewill venture to say, without fear of contradiction, that 
nine-tenths of the disasters that occur are consequent upon badly 
built and badly served roads. Of this the late accident is a fla- 
grant instance. If the statements are true, and who can doubt 
them, the culvert whose defective construction was its cause was 
known long previous to have been unfit for the uses intended, 
Two others upon the same road had been carried away by the 
rains, and the same fate was freely predicted for the one in ques- 
tion. It was too small to carry off the accumulation of water 
from heavy rains, built too small,to save a few paltry dollars, 
and left as an instrument to hurry forty human beings pre- 
maturely out of the world, to economise for the company & sum 
that will not pay the cost of the coffins for the dead. 

What must be done to end this great tragedy? Must we sit 
still while the bulls and bears of Wall street hurry a few more 
thousands out of existence, or may we hope for relief by Jegisla- 
tive or judicial action? Is it not possible that some few of these 
great reilroad financiers may be made to know that the lives of 
their fellow-men do not belong to them, if their money docs— 
and that their wealth shell not save them ffom punishment for 
such murderous work. Can we not have their judicial as well as 
their popular condemnation > 








Ferry-boat Ruffians. 
Tue daily papers lately bave had several letters from persons 
complaining of the rowdyism on board those indispensable con- 
veniences, ferry béats. The 7riéunc last week hed one detailing 
outfages committed on boat the Staten Island boats, in which 
gentlemen and ladiés were abused and assaulted by ruffians, an¢ 
that when the deck hands were appealed to they would na 
assist the passengers they were bound by their position to pro« 
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tect—leading every candid mind to infer that they were either 
miserable cowards, or else the accomplices of these ruffians. 

One would naturally imegine that there existed among the 
passengers themselves sufficient manhood to render such an ap- 
peal unnecessary ; but we regret to say that it would appear as 
though that most despicable proverb of “ Self-preservation is the 
first law of Nature,” was too strong in the bosom of those who 
travel in ferry-boats, for not very long ago we were 2 witness to 
the nonchalance with which an apparently respectable crowd of 
citizens will allow one of their own class to be bullied and 
assaulted by a few rowdies, although one-tenth of them could 
have pitched the scoundrels overboard. This self-preservation, 
however, is very short-sighted policy, since there is no knowing 
how soon the case may be their own. It most certainly is the 
root of the evil, for if the respectable and orderly would stand 
by each other, the rowdies would be awed into decency. 

In d community like ours, where there is such constant traflic, 
it is of the utmost importance that our wives and daughters 
should be amply protected, and that a car and a ferry-boat 
should be assafe as a church or a man’s own parlor. How is it 
that in this boasted land of liberty and intelligence this evil 
should exist? It doés not in any other civilized community. 
Twenty years ago it was the proud boast of an American that a 
lady could travel throughout the length and breadth of the 
Union without any other protection than the sanctity of her sex. 
At the present day it is not safe for a lady to venture half a 
dozen blocks! This evil is becoming of such monster propor- 
tions that some means must be fourd to puta stop to it. It 
appeals to every man’s bosom, and is every man’s business. 

Rowdyism must be put down, whatever the cost may be; and 
since the order-loving class of our citizens is too cowardly, cold- 
blooded, or selfish, to vindicate its manhood, and stand up for 
its own order, the new Superintendent of Police should detail 
a policeman of tried nerve and honesty to accompany each ferry- 
boat, to give the passengers some assurance of life and safety. 
The cost of this policeman’s services should be charged to the 
proprietors of the ferries, who are as much bound to protect 
the passengers from outrages from rowdies as from refractory or 
defective boilers. If they object to this additional expense, let 
them employ only such men on their boats as will protect the 
public. 

If Captain Pilsbury would make a few examples of these mis- 
creants, he will deserve the thanks of every woman in New York. 
If he does not, we shall have a few more words to say to him. 








The Prussian Mediation. 
Tur Independence Belge says that the mediation of Prussia is 
based upon these propositions: ‘That Lombardy shall be for ever 
annexed to Piedmont; Parma, Modena and Tuscany restored to 
their legitimate sovereigns; the authority of the Pope to be 
restored in all the Legations; Venice to become independent, and 
the four fortresses of Verona, Peschiera, Mantua and Legnano to 
be added to the German Confederation, as a guarantee against the 
aggressive spirit of both Austria and Piedmont. It is needless to 
edd that such half-way measures never find favor in the eyes of 
such a man as Louis Napoleon, and could only receive the sanc- 
tion of Austria after a severer humiliation than she has yet expe- 
rienced. Itis certain, as long as the war is localized to Italy, 
that neither Eagland nor Germany will bolster up so odious a 
tyranny 8s the Austrian, and a French paper says the plan of 
that detestable po ver is to dispute the ground inch by inch, and 
even when driven out of Italy refuse to make peace, This will 
place Lou's Napoleon in the dilemma of either keeping a large 
army on the frontiers of Italy to prevent the return of the Aus- 
trians, or to pursue them to the walls of Vienna, and, like his 
uncle, force them to terms in their capital. The first would entail 
a ruinous expense upon l’rance, and the latter would arouse 
Germany, under the plea of its being an invasion of fatherland. 
It is not unlikely in the event of the Sardo-French armies driv- 
ing the Austrians entirely out, that Russia and England will both 
insist upon Austria restoring peace to Europe by abandoning 
Italy for ever, making it a condition for this co-operation that 
Louis Napoleon sha]! adnft them to a voice in the settlement of 
the enfranchised people. It would certainly be desirable that all 
Italy should be united under one government, but the death of 
Bomba took Naples to a great degree out of the revolutionary 


circle One thing, however, is very clear, that the expulsion of 





the Austrians from the Peninsula will leave the rulers at the 
mercy of their people, and this will of course compel them to 
govern justly, unless France should usurp the place of Austria, 
and maintain “order,” as she has done in Rome since 1848. 
We must confess, however, that there is litle ground for sucha 
suspicion, since it would league Europe against Louis Napoleon 
and drive him to another St. Helena. 

It is, therefore, not unlikely that the predictions of Louis 
Napoleon may be confirmed, and peace yestored to Europe ere 
another New Year’s presentation rolls round. He may then 
express his regret that he has been, from a fine but painful sense 
of duty, compelled to smite so heavily his Austrian brother. 


The Old, Oid Story. 
We fear that our country loves to be ruined, or that she has 
been so often ruined that she is becoming used to it. No sooner 
do we, by our great recuperative power arise from one prostra- 
tion, than we stand willingly ready for another; 1837, 1847 and 
857 attest this, and now with the trouble of the latter period 
scarcely covered, we are fast rushiag into the same error that then 
heaped coals of fire on tho national head. Figures, they say, 
cannot lie, and figures tell us, that the national account is getting 
on the wrong side of the book, or in other words, that our im- 
ports are largely exceeding our exports, and that for the quarter 
ending July 1st the imp of New York alone were $73,600,- 
000, while ovr exports were merely nominal, and the shipment 
of specie reached the heretofore unknown amount of $25,000,000 
within the same period. As New York imports two-thirds of 
the foreign merchandise that comes into the country, a very cer- 
tain estimate of the whole may be made from her returns. 

This is the same rock on which we split in 1857, and on which 
we shall again be wrecked if we are not wise in time. We are 
wmisled by a false light, we have been deceived by the cheapness 
of maney into too hesvy purchases, and we ehall find ourselves 
Wadealy with large stocks of foreign goods and no purchasers. 





The importers will have their shelves full, the jobbers will be 
crowded with unsaleable matters, and the auctioneers will reap 
the benefit by the ruin of the merchants. The great customer, 
the West, will come in badly ; she is paralyzed, and so must re- 
main for a long time to come; she has xo money for foreign 
goods. The South will partially atone for this, from the high 
prices they are now receiving for cotton, but not sufficient to 
balance. The Atlantic cities show more of prosperity than any 
other parts of the country, and this very prosperity tends to de- 
ceive the mercantile community into the belief of our entire 
recovery from the attack of two years since. At present we have 
not got a foreign market for our grain ; should circumstances 
transpire to give us that at about the same price it held during the 
Crimean war, we would then havea fair margin upon which to 
import, but at present we are doing it without warrant, and sbould 
anything miscarry in our anticipated programme, the result will 
be seen in an infant panic this fall, that shall come little short of 
that of 1857. Our mercantile houses who would stand A No. 1 
next spring will please take notice that this end can be reached 
only by curtailing business operations in the fall. 








PLEASANT SUMMER RESORTS. 

A SumMER RETREAT.—We have much pleasure in calling atten- 
tion to that most agreeable summer resort, which has the great ad- 
vantage of being the nearest of those rustic hotels which combine 
all the elegancies of Broadway with the quiet of the country. We 
need hardly add that we mean the Latourette House, South Bergen, 
kept by our friend Mr. Wesley Hill, whose well-known attention to 
the comfort of his guests has long made him popular. It is impos- 
sible to find a more shady retreat from the summer heats than in 
this charming spot. Embedded in a grove of trees, and in full. view 
of the water, with the fine scenery of Staten Island stretching be- 
yond, it is just the epot for a New ‘Yorker to luxuriate in. Itis very 
easy of access, as thirty-five minutes’ sail from Pier No. 2, North 
River, lands you at this charming spot. 

PAVILION HoteL, GLEN CovE.—We must express surprise that 
the locations chosen for summer resorts near the city are not con- 
tinually crowded. ‘Lhe hotels we find are large, roomy and excel- 
lently kept. Wemay mention, as one of these, the Pavilion Hotel at 
Glen Cove, Otis Armsbee, proprietor, our readers will ‘find, affords 
every comfort they may desire during the summer months, and the 
proprietor himself, we can verify, is a ‘‘ prince of a fellow.” Good 
fishing, fine driving, good sailing and shady lounging is quite suffi- 
cient for those who desire ease and repose, or delightful amusement. 
The steamboat Mayflower, Captain Wood, and the George Law, 
leave New York every few hours, and afford the excursionist a 
charming sail. 

Wuits Sutpuvur Springs, On1I0 —We have received a pamph- 
let from the proprietor of the White Sulphur Springs, which is ad- 
mirably written and neatly illustrated with woodcuts; judging from 
the views and the description, we should conjecture that it is an 
enviable retreat for invalids, and a trip to the Springs would, no 
doubt, repay the tourist. We may, perhaps, during our summer 
travel give an il ustration of the surrounding scenery. 

Tue Everett House, Nuw Yorx —Our Southern friends who 
desire a quiet and elegant abode during their sojourn in our city 
will find the Kverett House, on Union square, 2 most desirable 
hotel ; its location is unsurpassed. Hawley D. Clapp, the proprietor, 
is well known as the proprietor of the late Fort Hamilten Hotel, on 
Long Island. 








PARIS. 
[FROM OUk OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Society's Usages—The degree of Intimacy expressed by the form of 
an lnvitation— The polite way of telling your Guest what you are 
going to give him for Linner—Henri de Lene, the clever Feuiille- 
tonist—tiis Duel and its Consequences—A Parisian R«mance— 
A Widow of Magenta—Three Dames aux Camellias—Glorious 
Death of Le Péne's Adversary ; unwitting Gaiety of the Woman 
who Loved him—Two Divinities of Terpsichore, Mdiles Fer- 
raris and Rosati—The Black Malibran, Maria Martines ; a Story 
about her Shoulders. 

Panis, June 23, 1859, 

Tux whirligig of Fashion, here and everywhere during the past few 

years, has brought about most singular changes. The usages of 

society have progressed in refinement of iaste and tact, and now the 
politest way of telling a friend exactly what he wants to know when 
you invite him to dinner, has been found. 

This process, which I shall presently describe, seems to me the 
result of the philosophical view which society riow takes of itself. 
At one time the cards which simply indicated that the lady of the 
house would be at home on a certain day, or which were sent as in- 
vitations to a ball or a soirée, furnished a subject for much conflict- 
ing criticism. In the humble opinion of the sub<criber, nothing 
could have been more reasonable than this custom—it indicated ex- 
actly the degree of hospitality wished to be extended. 

“Company” (the word best expressing what the French mean by 
‘*réunion’’) may be of various kinds: it may consist of a gathering 
of intimate friends, er of acquaintances, or a mixed and crowded 
assembly. It was to tell you beforehand which of these you were 
to expect that the printed card of invitation y adopted. For a 
grand occasion it expresses to you that the hostess will be very glad 
to see you, but warns you that you wiil be includ: nilly in the 
big net which, in such cases, to add to the brilli our enter- 
tainment, we spread for all those with whom we have any relations. 
The card, speaking for the hostess, says: 1 am to give a rout, a con- 
cert, a ball for vanity’s sake, a ball necessitated by my position, 
by my obligations to other ball-givers in society, or a bail de conve- 
nance; 1 have no reason to wish you absent, I even desire your 
presence. I offer you my hand, but it is a gloved one. : 

Lhe printed letter takes the place of the card if the hostess w'shes 
to recognize a greater degice of intimacy, and you only receive a 
written jetter from your Amphytrion when your presence is abso- 
intely indispensable, and the salon to which you are called is to be 
filled by your friends or equals. These shades of courtesy have 
been carefully studied, and are, I think rightly, observed with a 
certain minutie. 

Now to the special advance in society’s usages;which has drawn 
me into this long digression : 

The custom is now, at all the wealthy tables of Paris, to forward 
to the guest, with his invitation to dinner, a list in detail ef the re- 
past to be set before him. All the meats and wines with which you 
are to be served are thus made known to you beforehand, and eac! 
one may arrange according to his gastronomic facultirs, his taste 
and experience, whether to eat much or litie, in view of the Johan- 
nisberg, the sherry, the Créme de Bouzy, the Hermitage-Berger, 
the Clos Vougeot or the Latour, which is to intervene. 

So you see that if the fashion be generally adopted, no more cases 
will occur like that which Mr. John Leech has so felicitously de- 
picted, in which a distr@seed little fat boy bursts into tears just as 
the dessert is being brought on at a family dinner, and blubbers to 
his mamma, ‘*‘ Oh, dear! oh! dear, I've eaten so much of the turkey 
that [ havn’t got any room for the plum-pudding !”’ . 

All the world has heard of the famous duel in which, a year ago, 
M. Henri de Péne, the witty young journalist, came so very near 
losing his life. M. de Péne has entirely recovered from the wounds 
received on that sad occasion, and is now as well as he ever was, a 
fact which his presence about town, no less than his spirituel con- 
tributions to Figaro and Le Nord, go to prove. In a recertt feuille- 
ton in the last-named journal, and apropos of his duel, De Péne, 
uver his nom de plume of “ Nemo,’ relates a little circumstance 
which, to my mind, contains the substance of a little romance. 

A few nights ago, seven young gentlemen, French and Russian, 
in quest of a supper, on their way in fact, from the opera to the Café 
Anglais, met on the Boulevard three dames aur camellias returning 
from Mabille in an open barouehe, and, oh! marvel! alone! An 
invitation to supper was no socner ex'ended to these beauties of the 
night than accepted, It does not take long at Paris to get compan- 





ions, male or female, when a supper is in question. In this case the 
entente cordiale had been so readily established between the young 
men who had stopped the carriage, and its load of lace and crinoline, 
that neither party knew exactly of what the other was composed. 

When the party (of which we must premise the reader M de 
Péne formed one) united around the table sparking with glass and 
silver and damask !inen, by the light of two chandeliers, the mascu- 
line part of the company discovered to their great chagrin, that one 
of the invited belles was a ‘Magenta widow.” 

These ladies of the camelia have hearts—short-sighted moralists 
to the contrary notwithstanding ; hearts which may be bought, it is 
true, by some, but which beat for the one loved object with a passion 
as sublime, as pure, as self-sacrificing as the love of a mother for 
her child, in whose souls burns ever the flame of the higher love, 
like the sacred perfumes in the censer of the priests. ‘ L’humilité 
de la courtisane amoureuse,”’ says Balzac, ‘‘ comporte des magnifi- 
cences qui en remontrent aux anges.” 

It was not at all surprising then that this woman who made a 
trade of love, should have loved at one period in her life a young 
and brilliant cavalry officer. : 

And he who had been the object of her only love head fallen at the 
village of Magenta, by the side of his General, who was also over- 
taken by death in nearly the same moment as his subordinate officer. 
The General was forty-four years old; his orderly, united to him in 
death, had scarcely passed his twenty-fifth year. 

Twice in his life M. de Péne had seen this young man; the first 
time it was on a night of the carnival; he was disguised as a court 
fool and was gaily dancing a most animated quadrille. He interrupt- 
ed the dance to be introduced to the young journalist, whom he 
wished to thank for a professional service he had rendered him. In 
the matter of a recent due), in which the officer had had the mis- 
fortune to be a too complete victor, M. de Péne had written ina 
widely circulated journal what he believed to be the truth. As this 
truth was favorable to the unfortunate duellist, the latter took oc- 
casion to express to the writer his deep gratitude for the favor which 
he had done him in disseminating it. 

‘* Our acquaintance,” says M. de Péne, to whom we now yield 
the narrating pen, *‘stopped here for the time being. Several 
months passed without my seeing him, and when we again met, a 
mutual misunderstanding had placed him among the number of my 
adversaries; we found each other face to face, and with a sword in 
our hands. The task of holding me to answer for the sins of which 
he thought me guilty having then fallen to a third party, I heard no 
more of the young officer until I was told of the proud ending of his 
youth. 

«* Every one about this gay supper-table had heard the sad inte'li- 
gence except the one to whom it would have been a cause of mourn- 
ing. Thus it happened, that while all were saddened with this 
sorrow which, had she known, she would have felt more deeply than 
any one, she alone was gay, rallied the guests upon their down- 
heartedness, and asked why these gentlemen had put crape on their 
glasses. 

‘¢ No one had the courage to answer her. 

‘* When she learned next day the cruel fate of him who had held 
the best place in her heart, oh! how bitter must have been the re- 
membrance of her ignorant gaiety of the night before ?”’ 

So wags the world, and many a de profundis goes side by side 
with a cantata. 

The two goddesses of the cance, in respect of whose excellence 
the opinions of Paris play--%ers have been long time divided, are, 
as you pr‘ vably know, \iiles. Rosati and Ferraris. Rosati, who 
was to have taken part in the new ballet prepared exprersly for her 
by Signor Rota, has pirouetied her way off to St. Petersburg. Her 
rival, Ferraris, takes her place, nctwithstanding the professor of the 
ballet, who objects that mademoiselle is not sufficiently eloquent 
with her arms, and that his heroine requires a more abie pznto- 
mimist to represent her. 

Mdlle. Maria Martinés, who modestly calls herself the ‘‘ the black 
Malibran,” lately gave a concert at the Italian Opera House. Her 
repertoire of negro songs, say the critics, naturally do not lack 
eclor. This ebony Venus has one great fault; she is too prodigal 
of her shoulders. Now the Ethiopian shoulder, when covered with 
rice powder, is not pleasant to look upon—I think. 

And apropos of said shoulders an anecdote, with which I shall 
close this letter: 

An actress of the Comédie Francaise who had consented to play 
for Martinés’ benefit, amiably asked her, behind the scenes in the 
evening. if she had always had such beautiful shoulders ? 

**Oh! beautiful!” said the charcoaly creature, mincingly ; “ now 
I know they are a little dark.” 

FRANCOIS. 


MUSICAL. 
Letrers from Mdile. Piccolomini to a friend announce that Mr. Lumley has 


fulfilled his obligations to her satisfactorily. She made her re-appearance st 
Drury Lane as Violett 





in **La Traviata’’ before an iromense house; her re- 
ception was of the mort enthusiastic character. Tho London News says she 
seemed to play with more than her usual fervor. Malle. Piccolomini expresses 
a strong desire to return to America, and we should not be surprised ifan 
arrangement for that object should be consummated. 

Strakosch and Ullman have become as loving as turtle doves, and have 
frowned all their past animosi'ies ina draugh! of lsger. Strakosch is going to 
Europe, while Ullman will remain ina comatose condition during the summer, in 
order to recuperate bis intellect with snuff. Strakosch and Uliman will open the 
operatic campaign in the fail in joint partnership. 

Max Maretzek is cultivating corn and potatoes on his Staten Is’and farm. 

Madame Gazzaniga is sojourning at Saratoga. 

Madame Cora de Wilhorst has taken a cottage at Newport for the summer. 


Signor Brignoli is p'aying a fine engagement at Saratoga. His dashing horses 





and outriders are the admiration of the F. F. F. A.’s (First Families Fifth 
avenue) 
Signor Amodio, the cleaginous baritone. is ¢riving a small quadruped aboat 


New York. He should be arrested under the act of cruelty to animale, 
Amiab'e as he is, his kindness should prevent him from forcing so small a 
quadruped to draw so heavy a maes of flesh beaind him. 





lienry Squires, the American tenor, is trouting in Vermont, 

The Parodi Cpera Company are at Montreal. 

Several of the musica! critics have retired to Hoboken, to study the plots of 
the operas, which are published in the librettos, words in English and lialian, 
This will be bailed with p'easure by the public, as some of them are adly 
deficient in the commonest rudunents of musical knowle ige. 





DRAMA. 


Metropolitan Theatre.—The cool evevin 
ing larger audiences together to witness 


8 have had the effest of bring- 
the performmacces of the c»pital 
company now acting at this house, but nevertheless we fear that the summer 
season bas not been @ pecuviary success. This is not as it should be, for the 
house is the best gentiated and bandsomest in the city, a d certainly the 
attraction has been of the very first order. It is a very difficult thing, how- 
ever, to induce New Yorkers to go to the theatre during the summer m otbs, 
but we do not doubt that during the comiog fall and winter the propr etor, 
manager and actors will reap the harves‘ their perseverance so well merits. 

Leura Keene’s Theatre,‘ Massasiello,” exp led by the fair 
sisters Gougenbeim, is still the attracti.n at this house. The burlesque is just 
suited to while away an hour or two of a warm evening. aod draws well, while 
heavier picess would be a drug, no matter how exceilent m'gbt be the cas! 
The sisters will probably continue their season for some weeks yet. Indeed tba 
summer harves’ has yet to commence ; the theatres invariably do much bo tor 
in July and Avgust than May aed June, for by that time travel has com menc 4 
in earnest, and a constant stream ef strangers keeps passing throuch the c+ 
all desirous of seeing as much as possible daring their short ecj urn in the 
great metropolis, and esa matter of couree must pay 4 viet to the theatre 
even if the thermometer is up among the nineties. 


Barnum’s American Muaseum.—le Drame ett mort! Vive le hoows 
pcus! Saturday was the last Cay of the dramatic season at this place, and 
oa Monday Wyman the Wizard flouri«hed his magic baton in the lectare-room. 
Mr. Wyman is not quite a Robert Houtin, but etill he has sufficient points of 
resem»lance with that celebrated prestidigitateur to make his pe: furmances 
very acceptable in this weather, when people are just hot epough to be puzzled 
by anything. 
pur, James Anderson, the celebrated tragedian, is now stopping at the 

¢tropolitan Hotel. We believe it is bis intention to play a star ergagerment 
in the United States during the comiog winter aod fal!. — , 


Editortei Credit.—An Obio edltor recently took a cotemporary to task 
for copying cho'ce scram from hie editcrial caumes end not gtving credit for 





them, The cotemporsry replied by saying be “ d'd not do « credit business," 
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FEARFUL ACCIDENT ON THE MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RAILROAD, ON Tas 27TH JUNE, 1859.—yROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY VALENTINE AND HIGGINS, 


ACCIDENT ON THE MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RAIL- 
ROAD. 


Seipom have railroad accidents been attended with fatal conse- 
‘Yyuences to s0 many,as was the case with the one which we now 
chronicle. 

The catastrophe occurred on the Michigan Southern Road, near 
South Bend, Indiana, at about midnight on Monday, the 27th of June. 

It seems that the scene of the disaster was a swamp, over which 
the rails had been laid on wooden planks, supported by culverts. 
A heavy rain prevailed during the night, which flooded the swamp 
to such an extent that a loose culvert was swept away, and with it 
a portion of the rail, leaving a huge gap in the road. Not a soul 
was aware of this circumstance, and the train from Chicago dashed 
along with its precious freight of human lives, and was hurled into 
the treacherous swamp below. 

The engine was completely buried in the mud and sand on the 
opposite side of the ravine ; while the tender, baggage and express 
cars, and two second-class passenger cars were splintered into frag 
ments. 

The two first-class passenger cars followed, and were torn to 
pieces and carried down the stream, while the sleeping car, al- 
though making the leap with the rest, was less injured. The stream 
is naturally bat a rivalet, but was swollen by the extraordinary rains 
of the previous afternoon and evening. Flood wood probably 
choked the culvert, converting the embankment to dam the great 
weight of water, with the -concussion of the crossing train caused 
the sad calamity. 

There were about one hundred and fifty passengers on the train, 
and of these forty-oue were killed on the spot, or died almost imme- 
diately after their removal from the ruins, whilst very few escaped 
without injary. 

As far as can be ascertained, the names of the sufferers are as 
follows: 

Kititep.—David Tulip; engineer ; Theodore Talip, fireman, brother 
of the engineer ; James P. Babbington, baggage master, of Toledo ; 
J. W. Hartwell, messenger of United States Express Company, 
family in Toledo; Mrs. Otis S. Sumner, of 162 Madison street, Chi- 
cago; her child escaped unhurt; C. W. Smith, road master; Mra. 
E. P. Gillett and child, Stone Mills, N. Y.; J. McCarthy, of Holmes- 
ville, Ind ; Mary Curran, of Adrian, Mich.; Mr. Walworth, of Adrian 
Mich.; a man unknown, with W. 8. E.S. on his right arm; Mr. Mc- 
Nealy, of Fond du Lac county, Wis ; Richard Muldany, of Calumet, 
Ind.; Mr. Streeter, of Sparta, Wis ; Henry Fieckinger, of Reading, 
Pa; B. P. McCullough, of Lawrenceburg, Ind.; two boys named 
Tideswell ; Thomas Misban, train boy. And seventeen others so dis- 
figured that it is impossible to identify them. 


Wovunpep —E. P. Gillet, Stone Mills, N. Y.; Fred. Miller, Holmes- 
ville, Ind.; E. M. Knapp, Hudson, Wis.; Miss Hatty Knapp, Auburn, 
N. Y.; J. R. Gardener, Jonesville, Mich.; Chas Sherman, Boston ; 
Augustas White, Holmesville, Ind.; Wm. Flannery, Ainsworth, IIl.; 
P. Mayer, Ainsworth, Iil.; P. Quinn, Ainsworth, Ill.; C. Anderson 
Ainsworth, Iil.; W..R. Anderson, Ainsworth, Ill; A. D. Piser, Chi- 
cago, Ill; D. P. Rhode, Cleveland Obio; Miss A. More, Freeport 
Iil.; Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Jurry. Brooklyn, N. Y.; C. Jackson, Wauke 
sha, Wis.; Miss C. M. Elder, Waukesba, Wis.; Oscar Compton, Rock- 
ford, Ill.; —— Walworth (father and son), Adrian, Mich ;G Bennett 
Adrian, Mich.; Thos. Meabaa, Michigan City ; M. H. Regan, Rock- 
ford, Ill.; 8. C. Rose, Coldwater, Mich.; Jesse Degling, Louisville, 
Pa.; W. S. Hawk, Charleston, Va.; C. Yard, Otsego county, N. Y.; 
Mrs. ©. Yard, Otsego county, N. Y.; A. Vansycke, Warren county, 
Pa.; Mrs. A. Vantycke and four children (one child badly hurt), 
Warren county, Pa; Stephen Arnold, baby, hurt, Deeatur county, 
Iowa ; W. H. Weller, Milwaukee ; B. O’Brien, Chicago ; W. N. Con- 
nell; Mary Coats ; George Storms ; —— Olmstead, brakeman, leg 
broken ; Miss D. A. Porter, Hudson, Wis.; C. E. Smith, New York 


City. 


The scenes that ensued when daylight broke upon the wreck of the 
train were heartrending, mothers seeking for their children, husbands 
for their wives. One woman who was on the train with her husband 
and five children, ran wildly about all night seeking her family, but 
without success, until morning, when she found them all dead. She 
then went to a farm-house a few yards off, where after sitting some 
minutes the wretched wife and mother expired. 

In Chicago the greatest excitement prevailed, as there were many 
who knew of friends and relatives being passengers by that train. 
One gentleman had sent his wife, three children and sister eastward 
on the fatal night. He wasanearly inquirer. The obliging operator 
dispatched a message of inquiry, and he stood by the instrument, a 
picture of woe, waiting an answer. In reply to a question, he said 
that he had put his family in the forward car. He was told to expect 
the worst, because the destruction of life in that car wasfearful. He 
trembled like an aspen leaf, and the sweat of agony stood like rain 
drops on his brow. In reply to another question, he said that his 
wife was only going as far as Kalamazoo. He was told that Kala- 
mazoo was on the Michigan Central, and that his precious ones 
could not be involved in this catastrophe at all. The relief came too 
suddenly. The revulsion followed like a waterfall, and the happy 
and thankful man threw himself into a chair and wept like a child. 

Who is to be blamed for this accident? Certainly the passengers 
all agree in stating that there was no apparent want of caution, but 
who can tell whether the accident might not have been averted. 

While death and wholesale slaughter were being dealt out in the 
other cars, the passengers who luckily for themselves had taken 
passage in the sleeping cars escaped entirely unhurt. So remark- 
able an escape from danger in the midst of such a wholesale destruc- 
tion cannot fail to recommend the sleeping cars to all judicious and 
careful travellers upon our rail:oads. Their position as the last cars 


MR. LA MOUNTAIN, PROJECTOR OF THE BALLOON VOYAGE ACROSS THE 
ATLANTIC. 


upon the train is, of itself, a security, but in addition to this fact, 
they are built with a view to greater strength and security against 
accidents. But besides this first and most important end. additional 
safety, the comfort secured by the sleeping cars is inestimable, and 
will be fully appreciated by those who have experienced the terri- 
ble weariness and inconveniences of a long journey by railroad. 

These sleeping cars will, before long, be demanded upon every 
line of railroad in the country, for they are a necessity, and conee- 
quently indispensable. They are already adopted on some of the 
most important lines, among others the New York Central Railroad, 
on which a passage in the sleeping car is already an object of lively 
and earnest contention. 

We are indebted to our agent, Mr. E. A. Sherwood, of Mishawaka, 
Indiana, for photographs of the accident, which were taken by 
Messrs. Valentine and Higgins. 


GENERAL LUDWIG BENEDEK. 


Lupwic Benepex, Field Marshal in the Austrian service, was born 
at Oedenburg, in 1804, and is consequently at the present time fifty- 
five years of age. 

He entered the Austrian service in his nineteenth year, and was 
appointed Military Governor of Galicia in 1840. A short time before 
this he was appointed Colonel of the twenty-third regiment of the 
line. 

He served with distinction during the Galician revolution of 1846, 
and for his services in repressing the outbreak he received the cross 
of the order of Leopold. 

In 1847 he was placed in command of Count Gyulai’s regiment in 
Lombardy, and served with much honor during the whole of the 
revolution. 

He was made Major General in 1849, and sent to Hungary, where 
he took part in the bat'les of Komorn and Raab, after which he was 
appointed Chief of the Staff of the second army in Italy. 

He received his Field Marshal’s baton in October, 1852, and after 
the resignation oi Field Marshal Radetzky, in March, 1857, he was 
appointed Commander of the fourth division in Lemberg. On the 
breaking out of the present war, he was placed in command of the 
first division of the Austrian army in Italy. 


LIVING INHUMATION, 


I map been subject to epileptic fits from my youth upwards, which, 
though they did not deprive me of animation in the sight of those 
about me, completely annihilated my own consciousness. I used to 
be attacked at all times and seasons, but most commonly about the 
full of the moon. I generally had a warning of a peculiar nature 
when these attacks were coming on, that it would be difficult 
to describe; it was a sensation that, to be known, must be experi- 
enced. My excel'ent wife Martha (I m'an my first wife, who has 
been dead now the best part of forty year*) used to say that she 
always observed an unusual p*leness over my complexion, otherwise 
ruddy, for a day or two before the fit came upen me. Bless her 
soul! she never let me be one moment out of her sight, from the 
instant she had a suspicion of my approaching malady. This 
benevolent caution on her part was a great means of enabling her 
to subdue the violence of the fit when it came, for which purpose 
her experience had pointed out to ber several useful applications. I 
married again after her decease, because 1 was oppressed beyond 


| bearing by my loneliness, which none but persons in sueh a situation 


—I mean a wid wer's—can tell. My second wife, whom I have also 
buried, was not so penetrating in the faculty of observation. She 
was a woman of an admirable thrift; and to her economy it war, 
that, under God, I owe preservation in the terrible event { am 
about to detail. Had I been interred in lead, it would have been all 
over with me! 

Our family burying-place in Bristol is —— Church, where there 
is a general vault, in which al) persons who can fee the officials high 
enough may be interred, until their friends forget them; which, for 
that matter, in trading towns is not usually a very long time; but 
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this is granted provided they are buried 
in lead. suppose they are turned out of 
their metal cofflas in the end, as they are in 
London and other ree. that the old lead 
| buy a carousal for the churchwardens 
and sexton, and make room for the new 
tenants to be served in thesame manner. But 
to my story—to my excellent wife’s thrift I 
owe my preservation. Willing to save as 
much money as ible at my funeral, she 
had my body, wi the usual and proper 
grief attendant on the ceremony, put into 
a stout fir coffin, the weight of which was 
increased by a couple of old hundred weights 
laced ome at my head, the other at my feet. 

us the thing passed off very well, and money 
was saved to my heirs. I thereby cast no re- 
fiections upon my dear departed wife's regard 
forme. I was convinced, as I told her, that 
her motive was good ; and well did it turn out 
for me that she was thrifty and considerate. 
She was a true Bristol woman, and, as the 
good citizens generally are there, pretty keen 
and close-fingered ; but that is error on the 
right side. She was called Susannah, the 
daughter of an opulent and ancient common 
councilman, and I got my freedom of the city 
by marrying her: she was plain in her per- 
son, as all Bristol-born women formerly were 
—but I wander again from my story. 

1 had made a most excellent dinner—of this 
I have a perfect recollection. Of more than 
this I can recollect nothing, until on coming 
out of my fit, as I suppose (for { quickl 
imagined, feeling the usual sensations, that 
was recovering from one of them), I say, 
that on coming to myself I was surprised to 
feel myself pinioned and in utter darkness. 
I had no space to stir, if I would, as 1 soon 
found, while | struggled to loosen a sheet or 
some such thing in which I was scantily 
enveloped. My hand would not reach my 
head when I attempted to make it do so, by 
reason of my elbow touching the bottom, 
and my hand the top, of the enclosure around 
me. It was the attempting to do this, and 
finding myself naked, except with the afore- 
said covering, that struck me I had been 
entombedalive. The thought rushed suddenly 
upon me. My first sensations were those of 
simple surprise. I was like a child aroused 
out of a deep sleep, and not sufficiently awake 
to recognise its attendants. 

When the real truth flashed upon me in all 
its fearful energy, I never can forget the thrill 
of horror that struck through me! It was as 
if a bullet had perforated my heart, and all the 
blood in my body had gushed through the 
wound! Never can Hades be more terrible 
than the sensations of that moment! I lay 
motionless for a time, petrified with terror. 
Then a clammy dampness burst forth from 
every re of my body. My horrible doom 
seemed inevitable ; pon | so strong at length 
became this impression—so bereft of hope 
appeared my situation—that I ultimately recovered from it only to 

unge into the depths of a calm resolute despair. As not the 
aintest ray of hope could penetrate the darkness around my soul, 
resignation to my fate followed. I began to think of death coolly, 
and to calculate how long I might survive before famine closed the 
hour of my existence. I prayed to God that I might have fortitude 
to die without repining, calmly as I then felt. [ tried if I could 
remember how long man could exist without food. Thus the tran- 
quillity of my despair made me comparatively easy, if contrasted 
with the situation in which I felt myself afterwards, when hope 
peg to glimmer upon me, My days must in the end be numbered 
—I must die at last—I was only perishing a little sooner than I 
otherwise must have done. Even from this thought I derived con- 
solation ; and I now think life might have closed calmly upon me, 
if the pangs of hunger had been at all bearable; and I have been 
told they are much more so than is commonly believed. 

If my memory serves me correctly, this calm state of mind did 
not last long. Keason soon began to whisper me, that if I had been 
buried, and the earth closed around my coffin, I should not be able 
to respire, which I could now do with ease. I did not of course 
dream of the vault in which I was placed, but considered at first I 
had been buried in the earth. The freedom of respiration gave me 
the idea that, after all, I was not carried forth for interment, but 
that I was about to be borne to the grave, and that there I should 


be suffocated inevitably. Such is the ineonsistency of the human | 


mind, that I, who had just now resigned myself to die by famine, 
imagined this momentary mode of death a hundred times more for- 
midable. The idea that I was not yet interred increased my anxiety 
to make myself heard from without. 1 called aloud, and struck the 
sides and lid of the coffin to no purpose, till I was hoarse and 
fatigued, but all in vain. A deathly silence reigned around me amid 
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my unbroken darkness. I was now steeped in fearful agony: I 
shrieked with horror: I plunged my nails into my thighs and 
wounded them: the coffin was soaked in my blood: and, by tearin 
the wooden sides of my prison with the same maniacal feeling, 
lacerated my fingers, and wore the nails to the quick, soon becomin 
motionless from exhaustion. When I was myself once more, 
called aloud my wife’s name ; I prayed, and, I fear, I blasphemed, 
for I know not what I said ; and I es continued until my strength 
again left me, and nature once more sought replenishment from 
temporary insensibility. 





) and around me. 


At this time I had a vision of a most vague and indefinable char- 
| acter, if it were one, and not a glance (as I am induced sometimes 
| to think it was) between the portals of death into the world of 
spirits. It was all shapeless and formless. Images of men and 
women, often numberless, in a sort of shadowy outline, came before 
They seemed as if limbless from decay. There 
| featureless heads moved upon trunks hideously vital ; in figure like 
| bodies which I have seen drawn forth from burned dwellings, each 
| being rather a hideous mis-shapen mass than a human resemblance. 
Thick darkness and silence succeeded—the darkness and silence of 
a too horrible reality. If, as 1 suspected, I slept about this time from 
weakness, it was but to awake again to a more fearful and intense 
consciousness of my dreadful situation. 


Fresh but vain efforts to make myself heard were reiterated as far 
as my strength would allow. I found with no great difficulty I could 
turn on my side, and over on my belly. I tried, by lifting my back 
and by a violent strain, to burst open the coffin-lid; but the screws 
resisted my utmost strength. I could not, besides, draw up my 
knees sufficiently high to afford a tenth part of purchase I should 
otherwise have made to bear upon it. I had no help but to return 
again to the position of the dead, and reluctantly gain a little 
agonising repose from my exertions. I was conscious how weak my 
efforts had made me, yet I resolved to repeat them. While thus at 
rest, if inactive torture could be denominated rest, I wept like a 
child when I thought of the sunshine, and blue skies, and fresh air, 
which I should never more enjoy—bhow living beings thronged the 
streets, and thousands around me were joyous or busy, while I was 
doomed to perish in tortures! Why was my fate so differently 
marked out from that of others? I had no monstrous crimes to 
repent of, yet hundreds of crimine] men were in the full revelry of 
life! I fancied I heard the toll of a bell; breathless, I listened—it 
was a clock striking the hour! The sound was new lifetome. “I 
am not inhumed at least, but perhaps am unwatched:” such were 
my thoughts; “interment will take place; my coffin will be 
moved ; f shell easily make myselt heard then.”” This was balm 
to me; I shouted anew—struck my prison boards with all the power 
left me, and ceased only when exertion was no longer possible. 


Men may fancy how they would find themselves under similar cir- 
cumstances, and on the like trying occasions, but it is seldom a correct 
judgment can be previously formed on such matters. It was only 
at intervals that I was so fearfully maddened by my dreadful situa- 
tion as to lose the power of rational reflection, or so overcome as to 
be debarred the faculty of memory. Stretched in a position where 
my changes consisted only of a turn on my side = hard boards, 
fhe soreness of my limbs was excruciatingly painful. When I drew 
up my feet a few inches, my knees pressed the cover of the coffin, 
so that this slight shift of position brought no relief. My impatience 
of the restraint in which 1 was kept began at length to drive me 
well nigh into real madness. I was fevered; my temples burned 
and throbbed; my tongue became dry; light figshed across my eyes, 
and my brain whirled round. I am certain that my existence was 
preserved solely by the diminished strength and subsequent feeble- 
ness which I experienced, and which, from its rendering me insensi- 
ble to the increasing exacerbation of my brain’s heat, allowed nature 
to resume her wonted temperature. But, alas! this was only that 
I might revive to encounter once more irremediable horror. Who 
could depict the frensy—the unspeakable anguish of my situa’ion? 
I thought my eyes would start from my head; burning tears flowed 
down my cheeks; my heart was swollen almost to bursting. I be- 
came restless in feeling without finding space for a fancied relief in 
a new change of position. In my mental anguish, at times, how- 
ever, I forgot my motionless bodily suffering, my rack of immoveable 
agony. 

How many hours I Jay in this my state of active and passive tor- 
ture, I cannot tell. My thirst, however, soon became intolerable. 
My mouth seemed fullof hot ashes. I heard again the hollow sound 
of a clock-bell of no smell magnitude, judging from its deep in'ona- 
tion. No cranny which | had hitherto observed in my prison let in 
light, though 1 well knew there must be some fissure, or fresh air, 
or the continuance of light could not have been admitted—how else 





hal I existed? It was night, perhaps, when I first came to myself 
in my prison of “‘six dark boards?” I groped in vain over every 





part of their wooden surface which I could reach; I could find no 


chink—could see no ray. Again I heard the 
hollow knell, and till in my state of 
agony. O God! what were my feelings? 

For a long time after this I lay steepéd 
in my su g, or, at least, for « long time 
as it seemed tome. My head was bi all 
over; my limbs were excessively sore, the 
skin rubbed off in many places with my 
struggling; my eyes aching with pain, I sought 
relief by turning on my right side ([ had 
never before turned but on my left), when I 
felt under me a hard substance which I had 
not before perceived. I grasped it with some 
difficulty, and soon found it was a knot from 
the coffia-plank which had been forced in- 
wards, in all probability after I was placed 
there. I saw also a dim light through a hole 
about as large as a half-crown piece, just 
below where my chin eame. I put my hand 
to it, and found it covered with coarse cloth, 
which I easily imagined was the lining of my 
coffin. I seon contrived to force my finger 
through this cloth, though not without consi- 
derabie diffi ulty. Faint enough was the 
light it revealed, but it was a noonday sun of 
joy tome. By an uneasy strain of my neck I 
could see obliquely through the opening, but 
everything was confused in my brain. My 
sight was clouded, heavy and thick. I at 
first could only perceive there was light, but 
could distinguish no object. My senses, Low- 
ever, seemed to sharpen as new hopes arose. 
I closed my eyes for a minute together, and 
then opened them, to restore their almost worn 
out power of vision. At length I could dir- 
tinguish that immediately opposite tome there 
was a small window, crossed by massy iron 
bars, through which the light I saw streamed 
in upon me like joy into the soul of misery. I 
now cried with delight. if thought I was 
among men again, fer the pitchy darkness 
around me was dispersed. I forgot for a 
moment my sufferings: even the fearful ques- 
tion how I should get free from my durance 
before famine destroyed me was for a long 
time absent from my mind, and did rot recur 
until I could look through the fissure no 
longer, from the giddiness caused by a too 
earnest fixedness of gaze. 

I soon concluded, from the massy sto: es on 
each side of the opening and the strength of 
the bars, that I was in a church vault, and 
this was confirmed when I came to distin- 
guish the ends of two or three coffins, which 

artly interposed between me and the light. 
F watched the window until the lirht began to 

ow dim, with feelings no language can 

escribe—no tongue can tell! As the gloom 
of night approached, my heart began to beat 
fainter, and my former agonies returned with 
tenfold weight; notwithstanding which, L 
‘ aagine I must have slept some time. I was 
sensible of a noise, like the grating of @ 
heavy door upon its hinges, when I revived or 
awoke, I cannot say which, and I saw the 
light of a candle stream across the fissure in my coffin. I called out, 
‘*For the love of your »wn soul, release me; I am buried alive!” 
The light vanished in a moment—fear d to have palsied the 
hand that held it, for I neard a rough voice desire the holder of it 
to return. ‘If there be any one here. he’s soldered up, Tom—hand 
me the light—the dead never speak—J..: the snatcher is not to be 
scared by rotten flesh!" Again I called a; wdasI could, “I am 
buried alive—save me!” ‘Tom! the axe,” era the undaunted 
body-snatcher; ‘the voice comes from this box. ‘he damned 
undertakers made too great haste, | suppose.’’ Ina few minutes 
I was sitting upright in my coffin! 











THE GREAT EASTERN: 


We have in previous numbers given such perfect diagrams and 
descriptions of this great wonder of the deep, that it is only neces- 
sary now to state it is rapidly approaching completion, and that 
the 4th of August is the day appointed for her trial trip. Should 
everything be satisfactory then, her first voyage will be to this coun- 
try. A London paper gives the following account of her present 
condition : 

‘** The appearance of the Great Eastern, on entering upon the loft 
deck, affords evidence that busy hands have recently been at wor 
in producing order out of chaos, and carrying out the innumerable 
details which were necessary to make the Great Eastern a perfect 
ship. The deck, which weed to present a rude succession of huge 
iron pone, over which people stumbled at every step, is now com- 
pletely planked from end to end, and a glance along its immense 
expanse gives the first and best idea of the size of the ship. The 
different skylights are all in their places, and give a look of finish 
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where all was before incompleteness and confusion. Three masts 
have been set up, and two funnels which also go far to “furnish” 
the deck, and the completed bulwarks all round take away the sense 
of dizziness and insecurity with which péople used formerly to ap- 
proach the sides of the ship. One can now iook over the side, judge 
of the vast height of thre vessel out of the water. make comparisons 
between her and anything else that floats upon the Thames, and 
then enjoy the prospect of the country, both Kent and Kssex, now 
clad in the brightest green of midsummer. The lower decks have 
been planked, and great progress has been made in partitioning 
them off into thin permanent compartments. The grand saloon is 
in a very forward state. and would be a noble apartment, more like 
a drawing room in a princely mansion on shore than the cabin of a 
an were it not for two immense funnels which run up the centre, 
and inconveniently interrupt the longitudinal sweep of the apartment. 
On each side elegant cabins are being fitted up, and the same may be 
said of the other saloons, of which there are, we believe, six in the 
ship. One of the cabins has been finished, in order that the visitor 
may judge of what the rest are intended to be, and a very pleasant 
notion it gives of what a voyage across the Atlantic will be in such a 
noble ship as the Great Bavterh. This completed department is 
what is called a family cabin, containing bed-100m, sitting-room and 
dressing-room, all of them lofty and well ventilated, and possessing 
a much greater number of conveniences than could be found ina 
similar suite on shore. ‘i he other cabins are also in an exceedingly 
forward state, and as an immense number of men are kept inces- 
sently at work, there is every prospect of the ship being ready for 
her trial trip on the appointed 4th of August.” 





= 





Personal, 


Humsorpr is said to have left a manuscript treatise on geography more 
perfect than any yet known. 


Mrs. Everett, wife of the Hon. Edward Everett, died on the 2d inst, at 
Boston, after a protracted illness. 


THe Roman correspondent of the London Weekly Register wri'es that Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria has forwaried an autograph Je.ter to the Pope, thanking 
him for his present of a neautiful mosaic tabie. 


** Prince’ Jouw Van BUREN sailed for Europe in the Persia last week. 


Tue Hon Rurvs Coats, who sailed from Boston in the Europa on Wednesday 
week, for Liverpool, was obliged, by illness, to leave the steamer at Halifax. 


Mrz. HawrHorye and bis family left Paris on the 21st ult. for Eog'and, all in 
good health, inciucing Miss Una, whose almost miraculous recovery ia now 
complete, They sail for America on the ) 5th of July. 


MarsuaL Count Groal, ex-Commander-in-Chief of the Austrian army in 
Italy, has retred to his estate. Ia passiog through Vienna to take leave of 
his poli ics] and military friends, he subscribed 26,000 florins to the fund for 
the expenres of the war. 


A werrer from Lake Leman, Switzerland, dated June 17, contains the follow- 
ing: ‘* The Rev. Theodo e Parker and family are to be here next week. He bas 
consulted Baron Louis, io Paris, who makes a most encouraging report, after a 
thorough examination of the patient. He pronounces one lung entirely round 
aud the otber but slightly diseased, and sees no reason why Mr. P. should not, 
with proper care, be res‘ored to perfect bealth, This news, which I have 
from headquariers, will give joy to many hearts. He has met his friend, 
Caarles Sumper, in Paris, and speaks of him as marvellously improved in | ealth, 
seeming, indeed, almost like a well man.’’ 


Aumvst all, ifnot all, the special correspondents of the French jrurnals at 
the theatre of war have been sent back to Paris. M. Achard, of the Dibats, and 
M. Texier, of the Stecle* had already been seen upon the Boulevards, 1 the 20th 
ult , and si. Diéole, of the Consiluti-mnel, was expected there before this The 

lice lately ordered the French journals not to say anything more about the 

attie of Mage ta, and, in consquence, the account which M Texier sent to 
the Siecle was en-irely suppressed. That journal was reduced to ex suse itself 
to its readers by saying, ‘‘ Our corre pondent has sent us such a harrowing 
account of the Battle of Magenta, that we think it desirable to suppress it, not 
to distress ovr 1eaders.’’ It is reported that the kmperor, in giving an order 
for the expulsion of the correspondents, said, “These gentlemen describe my 
battles as they would a new piece at the circus.”’ 


A curious circumstance has just happened in Paris to M, Aguado, whose 
talent in photography bas given him a European celebrity. Be jaid a wager 
that he wculd +0 exactly imitate a French bank-note that the difference should 
not be perceptible. By the time appointed, the note was seady, and laid side 
by sice with the original upon his de-k. Jadge, jury, all were there ready to 
seize the rmallest indication which sh uld Jeaa them into the right guess The 
gentleman who had laid the wager took both notes in bis hand to examine 
them in the strong light from the window. By some accident hs changed or 
sbufiled them from one hand to the other, and, when he returned them to the 
de:k, neither M. Aguado h mself nor any one of the company could teil which 
was the false note and which the true! There they lie still—two thousand 
franc notes—and all connoisseurs are invited to give an opinion. Needless to 
= that the Banque de France has sent its most expert judges—but without 

fect. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 
ENGLAND. 


Lord Palmerston, in bis addrees to h's constituents, expressed the hope that 
the Mini -try be has formed will prove satisfactory to the country. He says it 
will be one of the great objects of the Goverr ment to procure for their country 
the blessings of peace, ana io take advantege of any iavorabie opportunity 
thet may prerent itrelf to ¢xert the moral influence of Great Britain to assist 
in res\oring peace to Eurcpe. In regard to the reform question, Lord Palmers- 
ton simply rays chat be trusts his Government may beable to deal with the 
subject ro as to strengthen the inst.tutions of the country, by placing them on 
@ broader and fi: mer :oundation. 

The Rt Hon. M:ziere Brady is the new Lord Chancellor for Ire’and. 

At a meeting, in London, of the Parliamentary Reform Ccmmittee, the fol- 
lowing resclution was unanimously agreed to: ‘‘ That this committee, believ 
ing that they bave reason to complain of the inadequate representation of the 
independent Libe: als in the Cabinet, await with anxiety the fulfilment of Lord 
Jobo Ruseeil s promise of an early introduction of a substantial measure of 
Parliamentary Ke erm, and are of opinion that the svpport of the independent 
Liberals, both within and without the House of Commons, shou'd depend upon 
the character cf the measures submitted by the new administration.’’ 

The King of the Be) 8 arrived in London on the 22d ult. Rumor invested 
his visit with some political significance at this particuiar juncture, but it was 
asser'ed, on the other hand, that is was one of those friendly visits which he 
periodically pays to Queen Victoria. 

Mr. Glaostone denies the report that he seeks to reduce the defences of the 
country, and says that the estimates for the year, which he is preparing, will 
afford the most complete satis‘aciion on that point. 

The Handel commemeration at the Urystal Palace proved a great success 
Oa the last day (Fr day), there were nearly 27,000 persons present, including 
Prince Aloert and several of the royal children. 

The London Ténes, in its city art.cle, published some severe strictures upon 
the mail contract concluded between the Derby Government and Mr. Lever, as 
the repre entative cf the Galway line of steamers. 

L ra Colchester, the Postmaster General, strongly protested against the 
comract being entered into, ard ihe Times contends toat both the nacure of the 
measure, ana the style in which it was carried out, stand open to unmitigatea 
reprobauon. It likewise says that anything more bumiliating, from its :ncon- 
sequential fol y, or more disagreeable from its example, has not been witnessed 
within recent exper ence. 

The Cusacd y had contracted with the Messrs. Napiers and the 
Mesers. ‘ihomson, of Glasgow, for the immediate construction of several large 
first-class steamers, to replace those recently sold to the Spanish Government. 


FRANCE. 


Two divisions of the army at the camp of Chalons were under orders to join 
the army of Italy. 

The #aérte of the 24th announces that a corps d’armée of 40,000 men, taken 
partly ‘rom the regiments in Africa, was expected in the Adriatic Sea. 

Lave letters from Paris mention a vague report that the Chambers were 
likely soon to be convoked, with a view, it was supposed, of announcing new 
levies of troops and another new loan. 


THE PAPAL STATES. 


A despatch from Turin says that the Swirs regiments, previously reported to 
have lei. Rome, bad attacked Perugia. Great resistance was made, no'with- 
standing the cefenders were few. After three hours hard fighting outside the 
town, we Swiss entered, and the combat cont nucc for two hours iu the streets. 
Toe owirs tramp ed down and kill d every woman and delenceiess person. Tue 
next Gay the oulrages, arresis and Gring on the peopic recommenced. ‘ihe 
lowe Was iD & slate ul siege. 

ibe jacest advices trom Rom» state that on the 2lsta crowd assembled before 
the Freneu garrwon, and were about to display the tricowor flag aod to pr claim 
the d ctatorship ot Victor Em-nuel, but Generel Goyon prevented it. 8 rerg 
patrols traversed the t.wn. The Pope bas pouned his protest sgains: the cis 
memberment of bis Suates to the Powers represented at the f’a:is Conference, 
At Gaeta the Pope bad acdreased the Consistory on the separativn of R .magoa 
from the States of the Chueh. His Hol c icated to the Cardival a 
letter of the Emperor Napoleon, guaranteeing the independence of the Papal 


States. 
PRUSSIA. 
a aes & Paris that the Peaevies m Ambassador at Turin bad remon- 
ted against organization of a Huvgarian jegion, end that the Prussian 
Government had declared that it will assist in puttuag down an imsurrection in 








Prussia was assuming a decidedly hostile attitude, and her proceedings | 
attracted much attention. , 

A despatch to the London Daily News, dated Berlin, June 24, ssys: “ Prussia 
has demanded permission to march 31,000 troops through Hanover -to the 
Rhine, between the 1st and 5th of Jaly.”’ 

The Nord publishes the fol owimg, dated Berlin, June 24: “ Ate military 
conference, held yesterday, it was resolved that the Guards should remain at 
Berlin and Potedam, and six regiments of cavalry and infantry should be 
cantoned in tre province of jenburg. 

‘Three corps d@’armée will take up positions between the Lower and the 
Cen‘ral Rhine. Two other corps d’armée will be stationed upon the Upper 
Rhine and the river Maine. One of these corps will proceed to its dest'nation 
throvgh Silesia, Saxony and Bavaria. The departure will take place about the 


lst July.” 

The basis of mediation which, it is said, Prussia will propose to the belligerent 
Powers, is, tbat Lombardy shall become an independent State, Venetia to be 
governed by an Austrian Archduke, and an energetic application sba!] be made 
to France and Austria to bring about an armistice 

The official Prussian Gazele, in a leading article, says : ‘‘ The Franco-Sar- 
dinian army is moving near the frontiers of Germany. The Prussian Govern- 
ment bas repeatedly declared that it regards the security of Germany as 
intrusted to its care. The Italian conflict is assuming ever increasing dimen- 
sions. Ecgland and Russia are arming on the greatest scale. The Prussian 
Government would be faithless to irs duty avd to the sense of the nation, if it 
should refuse to act commensurately with that spirit by which Prussia bas be 
come great. It will soon be seen whether Prussia’s initiative will be supported 
by the necessary impress of the German States. Prussia’s policy stands firm, 
and whoever lays obstacles in its way may consider that he is rendering ser- 
vices to the enemies of the fa'her!and.”’ 

It is ¢enied that any treaty had been concluded between Austria and Prus- 
sia with reference to the war. 

The Journal des Debats asserts that the Bavarian Governmeat has refared to 
allow Prussian tro »ps to pass through its territory, until the Prussian Govern- 
ment sball have an: wered a series of questions as to the meaning and purpose 
of the evolutions. 

The Grand Duchess Dowager, mother of the Princess of Prussia and aunt of 
the Emperor Alexander, is dead. 


TURKEY. 

It was reported that the regular tioops bad already commenced devastation 
in Mostenegro 

Said Pasha had been summoned to send his contingent to Roumelia, but be 
replied that the indecisive policy of the Pcrte compromised Egypt, and that he 
would therefore send no succor, but would put his army on a war foo.ing. 

A change of Ministry had taken place in Greece. 

An earthquake occurred at Erzeroum on the 2d of June, and 1,600 persons 
are said to have lost their lives. 


HAVANA. a 

The news is to the 29th. The is!and was in a state of profound tranquillity 
The only event to arouse public attention had been a military execution upon 
the esplanad>, between the town prison and cea. It was of a soldier ‘or deser 
tion. In time of peace this is very uvucual, indeed never resorted to; it is, 
however, a signiticent proof of the bloodthir :tiness of the Spanish Government 
It is said that the man was not shot for desertion, but for express ng a favor- 
able opinion of the United Sia'es. Weare efraid our rulers have not the courage 
of Louis Nep:leon, and help Cuba to throw off the cruel tyranny of Spain as he 
is helping the Italians to emancipate themselves from that of Austria. 


LATEST NEWS. 

The Hungarian brings news to the 29th. In its proper column we have 
given all the particu'ars known of the great battle of Solferino Prussia has 
made a proposition to the Federal! Diet to place a corps of observation on the 
Rhine, under the superior orders of Bavaria. This was refered to the Military 


Committee. 
ENGLANC, 

The political news was un'mpor'ant 

The Priace of Wales bad returned to England. 

The Atlantic Telegraph Company had issued their prospectus, inviting sub- 
scriptions to the new capital of £600 000 on the terms already mace public 
The direc ors pledge themseives to enter into no contract without seeking the 
advice of the b’ghest ‘ cien'ific and practical authorities in England and Amer- 
ica. The first operations sre to enteavor to raise the cld cable. 

A Depu'y from Canada bad waited upon Queen Victoria to invite her to be 
preseut at the opecing of the great Viec'oria Bridge, next year. 

The Submarine Telegraph Company bave successfully !aid a new cable con- 
taining six conducting wises between Folkes'one and Boulogne. It is the 
largest and strongest cab'e ever mae, its we'ght being ten tons per mile. 

I: is stated that Mr. Lever is at Vienna, trying to negotiate with austria for 
the sale of the eight steamers lately belonging to the Kuropean and American 
Steam Company. Unsuccessful overtures bave been made to France. 


PAPAL STATES. 


A despatch from Rome announces that Ferrara, Ravenna, Forli, Ancona and 
other towns bave been replaced under the authority of the Pope by the inter- 
vention of the Pontifical troops. 

the cfficer who commanded the Swiss troops in the affair at Perugia is said 


to have been promoted. 
AUSTRIA. 
The Vienna correspondent of the London Times, asserts for the last ten years 
matters have been so terribly mismanaged in Austria, that it will be almost 
miraculous if the Empire escapes dissolution. 











@OSSIP OF THE WORLD. 


ENGLAND. 

Accident to a Tight-Repe Dancer.—A serious accident happened 
to Mademe Rossini, while performing on the tight-rope at the great lake, 
Leeds, Yorkshire. She had gone the length of the rope, and on her 
return was kneeling and preparing to fire, when the stay ropes gave way, and 
she fe | from a height of nearly thirty feet, descending or. the bavk of the lake, 
into which she rolied. She was immediately got out, and Mr. Bishop, surgeon, 
of Heading!y, was rent for, and, on his arrival found that she had dislocated a 
thign, besices being much shaken. 

Despite the wonderful success of Blondin’s grand feat at Niagara, there is 
alweys something Cangerous in these attempts, and which very likely creates 
an appetite in the public mind for the exhibition. This is, no doubt, akin to 
the latest sentiment commonly attributed to Rochefoucauld, but which dates 
from Machiavelli, that there is always something im the misfortunes of our 
best friends not altogether displeasing to us. 


A Polite [nvitation.—The following courteous invitation appears in the 
London papers. It will be remembered that this Marshal U:bin is the man 
who ordered the Lombardian family to be shot: 

“The workmen in the employ of Messrs. Barclay, Perkins & Co. present their 
most earnest compliments to Lieutenant Field Marsbal Urban, and entreat, 
should he favor London with his presence after the waz, that they may be 
henored with a eall. Marshal Haynau, it will be in Marshal Urban’s recollec- 
tion, took great interest in the process of the brewery, and the workmen will 
be delighted to renew the attentions which made that celebrated officer’s visit 
an European event.”’ 

Tne Neapoiitan Exiles.—The Cork Reporter, as many persons may be 
anxious to know what bas become of the exiles, publishes a letter from Turin, 
which the Duke of Caballino has written to a friend of his in Queenstown He 
says: ‘* Poerio joioed me here on the 16h of Jast month. He is well. Our 
matual friend Moll ca is surgeon to a corps of volucteers, and is now at Flor- 
ence. Macy of our companions have entered the Sardinian service; Dono as 
an apothecary, Ricci as captain, Pace and others as soldiers.’”’ 


ROME. 


Jews and Catholics.--M. P. Cadova lived at Cento, in the province of 
Ferrara. He bad a pretty wife and two children. His wife was seduced by one 
of his clerks, who wasa‘atbolic. The intrigue being discovered, the clerk was 
driven from the house. The faithless wife #» on joined her lover at Bologna, 
and took her children with her.. The Jew applied to the courts of law to assist 
him in taking the children from the adultress. The answer he received to this 
application was, that his wife and children had all three embraced Christianity, 
and bad, consequently, ceased to be his family. Tne Courts further decreed 
that he should pay an annual income for their support. On this income the 
adulterous cle:k also subsiste. Some months later, Mons'goore Oppitzoni, 
Archbishop of Bologpa himself celebra'ed the marriage cf M. P. Cadova’s wife 
and M. P. Cadova's ¢x-clerk. Of course you'll ray M. P. Oadova was dead. 
Not a bit of it. He was alive, and as well as a brokenhearted man could be. 
The Church, then wicked at a case of bigamy? Not so, In the States of the 
Churca a woman may be married at the same time to a Jew ani a Catholic 
without being a bigamist, because, in the States of the Church, a Jew is neta 


man. 
FRANCE. 

War in Italy.—The slaugh'er at there battles is evidently more than in 
the wars of the first Napoleon, and yet there does not seem to be that imme- 
diate result which attended on Marengo, Austerlitz, Jona and Waterloo. They 
resemble more the nine years’ war ia spain, where, afier a succession of 
victories as complete in them-elves as Waterloo, Weiliogton drove he Marshals 
of Napoleon one by one from Lisbon to Paris. It would appear that alreasy in 
toe present Italan war, France, Sardimia and Austra have lost in kuled, 
wounded and prisoners, $0 000 men. Let us compare some of the great battles 
of the /as* six y years 

At Marengo, of which M Thiers says: “General Bonaparte staked his whole 
forvane ou that dwy,'’ the Aus'rian joss was 8,000 kilied and w unded, anc 
4,000 piisovers; the French 6,000, and 1000 prisoners; according to other ac- 
counts, 7,00( killed aud wounded on each swe. But eight standards and 20 
pieces of cannon were takea by the French; while the other results were the 
complete reconq uest of Piedmont and of the Milanese, the cession of 12 fortres- 
ses with 1,500 pieces of cannon, and the advance of the French to the Mincio 
At the great battie of Austerlitz, the battie of the Emperors, when three were 
in the field, the Austrians lost 15,000 killed, wounded and drowned, 20,000 
prisoners, 180 guns; the French according to M. Thiers, ‘about 7,000.” The 
conditions imposed by Napoleon were—tne Venetian States to complete the 
kingdom of Italy, the Tyrol and Austrian Suabia to aggrandise Bavaria, the 





duchies of Baden and Wortemberg; family alliances with the German Houres, 
100,000,000fs. in money, in addition to the loss of territory; and the rupture of 
the third condition was the immediate consequence. Moreover, there were 
captured in the field forty Austrian standards, tnose of the Imperial Guard of 
Russia, and among the prisoners were twenty general officers The total 

of the whole allied troops engaged at Waterloo was 22,378 killei, wounded and 
missing. 

Napoleon.—It is not true that in the flying visit paid to Mi'an by Garibaldi 
on the 9th, he avoided au interview with Napoleon III. After tating the com- 
mands of his King, Victor Emanuel, he had an interview at the Villa Bonaparte 
with the Emperor, who has the supreme direction of the Italian War.—London 
Globe. 


A Musical Fact.—A decision which has surprised the public gveatly 
has just been confirmed by the tribunals. M. Debsins, the inventor of ths 
self-playing organ or piano, called by malicious rivals the Barbary piano, had 
thought himself entitled to allow bis organ to play of its own accord whatever 
airs it chose, and as its taste was of the best, of eourse it chose the first music 
by the first composers, Meyerbeer, Rossini, Auber, all played their tunes be. 
neath the influence of the barrel within the Barbary piano, and nobody com. 
plained, when suddenly up rise the whole horde of musical editors of Paris, 
and claim the airs thus played by the innocent piano as their property. In 
vain M. Debaivs preteads to assert that the instrument is but a passive one in 
the hands cf the player who turns the barrel. The whole machine is con- 
demned as piratical and M. Debains is sentenced to pay a heavy fine and a 
roralty to the publisher of every air his barrel-piano plays, has played, or will 
ever play for the future. 

The Root of ali E-vil.—Another clerk in Rothschilds’ houss, in Paris, 
has just been condemned to five years’ imprisonment for embezziem-nt. This 
time no excuse or extenuating circumstances could be found in the state of 
want or destitution of the guilty party. He was well to do in the world, pos- 
sessing the confidence cf the masters and the es eemof hie comra‘ea He was 
earnirg 9,000 francs a year in Paris, an enormous sum fora» employé. He 
suffered himself to be dazzled by the fortune acquired by a fellow clerk, who 
one day came to visit him in a splendid carriage, and diiving bis own blood 
bays. From that hour the unfortonate emp!uyé knew no more happiness. 
He was resolved to try his luck likewise, and soon having risked and lost his 
own fortune, he began to dip into the strong bex of the Rothschilds. Vast 
sums disappeared, until at Iength he found the Bourse and all its airy visions 
changed for prison walls and the Court of Assize. 








SCENES FROM REAL LIFE. 
An Undertaker’s Bill; or, Decer cy, Grief and Pomp, all on 
the Cheapest Terms. 


A TRIAL has lately taken place in London, in which the system of 
sorrow is amusingly brought out. It is a scene equal to Dickens’s 
famous Bardell case. 

This was an action to recover £22, the amount of an undertaker’s 
bill. The defendant had paid £20 into court, and denied his liability 
t» the £2. The plaintiff is an undertaker carrying on business in 
Charlotte street, Sr. George’s East, and the defendant is a sail- 
maker. On the Ist of March last, the defendant met the plaint ff in 
Watney street, and informed him of his wife’s death, and gave him 
directions to make a case for his wife’s leaden coffin and conduct the 
funeral. After the faneral the defendant expressed his sa isfaction 
at what had been done, and desired him to send in his bill the next 
morning, and he would give him a check for the amount. In a con- 
versation with the defendant the plaintiff—who has a peculiarly 
solemn cast of countenance—said he smiled and told the defendant 
the funeral would cost £50. 

Defendant replied, ‘I did not think half of it ;” upon which plain- 
tiff'said, ** Well, it will be about £25.” 

The plaintiff said his charges were fair and reasonable. In his 
cross-examination by Mr. Huddlestone, the plaintiff said he did not 
publish handbills headed ‘Respect to the departed,” ‘‘ Decency 
and pomp combined for £10,” with a ‘‘ hearse, pranc’ng horses 
&c.” (Laughter.) He had charged £5 forthe elm shell, which wa 
French polished. He presented the minister with a silk band ar 
gloves, which he informed Mr. Robey was usual et respectable fun. 
rals, and the defendant did not object to it. He had charged haifa 
guinea for himself attending the funeral with silk fittings. (Laugh- 
ter.) He had charged for six horse hearse, velvets, three hammer 
cloths and two mourning coaches; and for ten men, including two 
mutes, described in the bill as “two porters, with robes and silk 
fittings.’’ 

Mr. Mousley and Mr. Adam Springfield wer: called to prove the 
charges were fair and reasonable. in cross examination the latter 
said there were various prices for mutes. (Laughter ) 

Mr. Huddlestone, ** What is the usual charge for a mute with a 
dark, good melancholy physiognomy?’’ (Laughter.) 

Mr. Springfield, ‘‘ There are various prices. It depends whether 
he is a good-looking tellow.”” (Laughter.) 

Mr. Baren Channeli, ‘‘Then you charge according to their 
looks ?” 

Mr. Springfield, ‘“‘ Yes, certainly.” (Laughter.) 

Mr. Baron Channell, ‘‘ When returning from a funeral they are 
generally merry-looking fellows ?” 

Mr. Huddlestone, ‘They are then off duty; and as my friend 
near me, Mr. Hawkins, observes, they are no longer mutes, but 
liquids.’’ (Laughter.) 

To witness, ‘*‘ What is a fair price for a good melancholy mute ?”’ 

Mr. Springfield, ‘‘ That depends entirely how he looks.” (Laugh- 


ter.) 

Mr. Huddlestone, ‘‘ That is when he has got a white choker on, 
and well pulls down the corners of his mouth ?”’ (Laughter.) 

Mr. Springfield, “‘ Yes; just so. (Renewed laughter.) The 
ordinary price of a mute was three half crowns. He had never 
heard o: their being had four for a aa (Laughter.) 

Several other undertakers were called, who proved that the charges 
were fair and reasonable; some of them were too small; none of 
them too high. Mr. Huddlestone said this action was defended 
upon principle, the plaintiff having supplied many of the articles 
against the defendant’s consent, and that some of the charges were 
too high. The defendant was called. He denied the conversation 
spoken to by the plaintiff. Instead of ten men and two mutes, as 
charged for, being at the funeral, there were but eight men and two 
mutes. He objected to the minister’s scerf and gloves, informing 
the plaintiff that, having many bills to pay in consequence of his 
wife’s illness, he must be just before he was generous, and could not 
afford to give anything to the parson; at the same time he objected 
to all pomp and foolery, and told the plaintiff it should be a plai. 
funeral. He particularly told him he would have no mutes, and if 
he had not been prevented they would not have remained long at 
the door. (Laughter.) When the plaintiff was making the coffin, 
he, defendant, called at his shop, and seeing what he was about, 
told him he would not have a parcel of ornaments about it—angels 
and such trash. (Laughter ) 

Several witnesses were called to show the charges were high ; one 
of them, Mr. Holley, in his cross-examination, said it was usual for 
undertakers to charge according to the condition in life of the par- 
ties who employed ees. The evidence with reference to the actual 
order was conflicting. Mr. Baron Channell, in summing up, left it 
to the jury to say whether, under all the circumstances, they con- 
sidered the funeral was conducted in a decent manner and without 
ee. The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff for the amount 
claimed. 








PaisLey “ Foix.”—Some thirty years ago, an English tourist 
was standing on the Castle Rock, with a lank, keen-visaged Scotch- 
man for interpreter and guide. “‘ Now, my good friend,” said the 
Southron, “ you have talked quite enough about your native town. 
Pray, forget Paisley for a moment, and let us Jook at Edinburgh.” 
“It's no that easy to forget Paisley when yer look at Embro’,” 
replied the offended cicerone. “ Seest’ou 7” and he pointed towards 
the University buildings ; “ that’s Embro’ College, where they come 
from England and a’ pairts to learn to be doctors, and chancellors, 
and members o’ Parliament; and it has the cleverest men in the 
three kingdoms for its professors ; but far the cleverest of them a’ 
is ane John, Wilson, and he’s a Paisley man. And seest’ou?” 
pointing to a distant spire; ‘‘ yon’s the steeple o’ North Leith. 
it’s the best stipend in Scotland, and at this present it’s allowed 
to have the best preacher in Scotland for its minister. Ye must 
have heard tell of the Rev. James Buchanan; but ye may have 
forgotten that he’s a Paisley man. And seest’ou that kirk wi’ the 
doom on’t? That’s St. George’s, where a’ the gentry attend for 
the sake of the singing ; and I’se warrant ye'll no hear the like o’ 
the precentor ina’ England. They ca’ him R. A. Smith, and he’s 
a Paisley man. And seest’ou where a’thae coaches are waiting to 
start? That’s the Register Office. Ye may say it’s the keystane o’ 
the kingdom ; for lairds and landsa’ hang by it. But though it’s the 

lace where dukes and earls keep their titles, and the king himself 

eeps his papers, every day, when the clerks gae hame, and the 
oor is steckite the entire place is left in charge of an auld wife, 
and she’s a Paisley woman,” 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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TERM FOR THIS PAPER. 









One COpy...csceececessLT WOKS. cceverceeceseeD I 
OMe GO... ccrccseceveced FOMTo 000 

Two do...... 1 year.... 

Or one Copy.. +2 vears.. 

Three copies ood YOM. 
PeEidecccencecccanet POMP ccscascsecc segs eee 
And an excra copy to the person sending « club of Five 

Bvery additional subscription $2. 


18 Frayerort erraet, New Yous. 








JUST PUBLISHED, 
No. 8 
or 
The Great Comic Paper of the Ago. 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


Budget of F*un, 


Containing nearly one hundred facetious illustrations on al? 
and every subject, among which are 

The Take Tea in the Arbor style of Hooped Petticoat, 1 
illustration ; Popkins takes a ride, 6; Garotting in Broad- 
way, 1; Cheap Clothing, 1; Progress of a Politician, 12; 4 
Day in Newport, 5; Inconvenience of Voting, 1; Unfeeling 
Canine Levity, 1; Downon the Pavement, 1; Very Ob'iging. 
1; Family Carpentering 1; Billiards Comie 6; Goat and 
Man, 1; Miser’s Lodgings, 2; A Horrible Affair, 1; Pave- 
ment Soliloquy, 1; Shakespeare Jones, 1; Gourmands, &c , 
1; Sering the “igs's, 1; A Nice Fa-hion, 1; A Blow tor 
Crinoline, 1; The Mooster Nuisance, 2; Policeman’s Case, 
1; Shanghai and the, Glaes, 2; Advertising for a Wife, 1; 
Loves of a Chimpanzee, 7; Cuis oa the War, 3; The Ro- 
mance of Life, 2; What is it? 1; A Terrible Fancy, 2; &c., 
& 


c. 

And otber remarkable exhibitions of comica'i'y, besides 
16 pages of the moet admirable sketches of comic intensity, 
by C. B. Bu khardt John Brougham, H. C Watson, Fitz 
james O’Brien, Pierce Pungent, Joseph Miller, Esq , Mr. 
Tom Hierocles, the Grecian, Major Jce Bagetock Judge 
Whitley, and other wags, wits ani wersifiers Loo tedious io 
mention. 

This uorivalied Budget of Perfection is published monthly, 
price only SIX CENTS 

Sold by ali News Age: ts and other respec able persons. 





TERMS TO CLUBS 


loopy, oneyear - - - - + + + $ %5 
copies ‘ - - oa . - - 200 
10 copies ‘“ - : - - - 600 


Postage, payable at office where received, 6 cents per 
annum. ' 
FRANK LESLIE, 
18 Fravkfort-street, New York, 


REMOVAL. 





HELAN’S IMPRUVED BILLIARD TA- 
BLES aND COMB‘\NATION CUSHIONS. 


DEC. 





PATEN.ED FEB. 16, 1850; O°T 28, 1856; 
1857; JAN 12, 1858; NOV. 16, 1858; 
MARCH 29, 1859. 
For sale only by the manufacturers, 
0’00" NOR & COLLEYDER 
68, 65, 67 and 69 Crosby street, 
late of 5\ and 53 Aon S:reet, 
MI°HsEL PHELAN, 
Nos. 786 avd 788 Broadway, New York. 


IGHTE & BRADBURYS, Piano Forte 
ManvractuRERS, 421 bROOME STREET, 
EW YORK.—We demre to cail the attemtion of the trade 
and of ‘he public generally # eur Piano Fortes, justly pro- 
nounced superior to all others in volume, richness and 
purity of tone— ing, alse, a peculiar singing quality, 
adapted te and harmonising with the human voice; they 
are vay evn’ called the ‘* Organ, or Vocal Piano.’’ 
Being m: with the Patent Arch Wrest Plank, they will 
stand ip tune in alloclimates. We guarantee our cw tomers 
that no efforts that a long life experience, untiring industry 
or capital can procure will be spared to maintain for our 
instraments their worid-wide repu ation as ‘‘ the best p’ano,’ 
and that every improvement of intrinsic value to a piato 
will be foand inours All orders with which we are favored 
will be promptiy and faithfuly atiended to. 000 


CHANOLER SMITH, 
FASHIONABLE TAILORING 


e735 
179-1900 


] 


And the Patentee 








Broadway, 


LAFARGE HOUSE. 


NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


HE MUSICAL GUEST, published weekly, 
with 12 pages of Music for the Piano and 
Voice. Price 10 Lents a copy, or $5 a year. 


THE SACRED MUSICAL GUEST, 
Published on the 15th of every month. Price 26 Cente 
each number, or $3 a year. And 


THE OPERATIC MUSICAL GUEST, 


Containing the choicest morceauz of the mo-t px 
Operas, publuhed every month. Price 25 Cents, or o 
year. 
Rvery family should possess & copy of these works. 
M. BELL & CO. 
Publication Office, 13 Frankfort street, New York. 


HE OXYGENATED BIITERS. __ 


THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 
LHE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 
Cure Dyspepsia, Dyrpep-ia, Indiges*ion, Indigestion. 
Cure Heart Burn, Heart Burn, Acidity, Acidity. 
Cure Water Brash, Water Brash, Jauudice, Jaundice. 
Cure Liver Comp'asint, Liver Oomp aiot, Debility. 
Cure Fever and Ague, Kilious Complaiuts 
Cure Headache, Costiveness, P les, Nervousness. 
Cure Flatulency, Neuralgis, Female Compiaints. 

There Bit‘ers are so well known as the most remarkabie 
and efficient remedy yet discovered for tne absolute and 
rapid cure of the above diseases, that it is altogether un- 
necessary to enlarge upon its merite. 

S- W. FOWLE & ©O., Proprietors, Boston. 
°oLD LVERYWHERE 
THE OXYGHNAIED BITTERS. 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS, 
THE OXYGENATED BILTéhsS. 





HITE’S EMPOKIUM OF FASHION, 
2 BRoapway, 
UND ox BakNUa’s NUSEUM. 

Mr. W. having gone to great expease ia fitting up this 
magnificent Estabiehmeact, offers to the pubdiie a splendid 
stock of first-ciass goods, maoufactured expre-sly for hi 
vwn tales, and at prices which will defy competition. fn 
the Soft Hat Department are fifty differsnt sty'es of Fremeb 
@ad American manu‘asiure ; among them Wurrr’s Own, 0 
mew style, with Ventilater. In tne Cap Department are 
ove hundred styles of all the new shapes—Cniidren’s Fancy 
Caps, Fancy trimmed Ladies’ Riding Hats, & 
Gurmumc’s Hats of el styles, for young to middle-aged 
men. Mr. W. the best Hat made in the City, end 
gg A Re 

* en m 
Leather Trunks, Canes, &o. J 


_ & LYON’S 


SEWING MACHINES, 

FOR FAMILY USE, TA{LURING PURPOSES, SADDLERY, 
&o. 

Warranted to give better satisfaction than any other Ma- 
chines in market, or money refunded. Agents wanted. 
508 Broadway, next to the St. Nicholas Hotel. 





‘“EKORGE B. SLOAT & CO.'S 
x Exuretic Lock Strrox 
AND 
IMPKOVED SHUTTLE 
BEWING@ MACHINES. 
Sanp rom aw Iutvsmarep OmcuLar!! |! 
©. W. THOMAS & 00., 
000 480 Broadway, N. Y. 





Ow TO DO GOOD AND GET PAID 
FOR IT.—Take an Agency for our Publica- 
tions, ‘The terms ar- such that there can be no possibiiity 
of lows, very Fam ly will be glad to obtain some of them. 
For particu ars a°drees 
189 FOWL‘ R & WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


NOLLEGIATE INSTITUTE AND GYMNA- 
C SIUM, YONKERS, N. Y. 
Summer Session cocamueaced on the 2d day of May instant 
TERMS : 
Board and Tuition......... $150 per Session. 
For Circulars and particular in‘orma:icn, apply to 
M. N. WISEWELL, m— » 





Yonkers, 1859. 


TIFFANY & OO., 
Lat? 
PANY, YOUNG & ELLE, 

Fine Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Mlwer Ware, 
Bronses, Clocks, teh Poreelsin Articles ot Art and Luxury 
No. 540 Broapway, New York 
Hovex m Pane, TIFFANY, REED & CO. 

Om 


re HE MU®ICAL GUEST, 
) NOW PUBLISHED, 


No. 16, Vol. 2. 
M. BELL & 00., 13 Frankfort Street. 


~ @ENIN’S 
HAT STORE 
REMOVED TO 


BOT Broadway, 
ADJOINING GANIN’> BAZAAR 








Burnett’s Kalliston. 
As a wash for the comp!exion, it has no equal ; it is dis- 
tinguished for its soothing and purifying effect, allaying all 
tendency to inflammation. It is also a powerful cleaner of 
the rkin, removing TAN, FRECKLES, P/MPLES, and all discolo- 
rations. These, with ite refreshing and invigorating pro- 
per‘ies, render it an indispensable requisite for the toilet o 
every lady . 
Prepared only by JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston. 
For sale by all the principal Druggists. 
FIFLY CENTS A BOLTLE. 


~~ PREPARE FOR HOT WEATHER. 


Wenn SELF VENTILATING RE- 
FRIGERATORS are the only 
PERFECT PRESERVERS FOR PROVISIONS OF ALL 
KINDS. 


189-920 





RAMBHALL, HEDGr & OO., 
442 Broapw sy, between Howar and Grand streets. 





INVENTORS, LOOK TO YOUR INTERSSTS ! 1 
OW TO GET A PATENT; On, THE 
E. Inventor’s Instructor. New Edition. 
Sept by First Yost, tor 8'x cent+, or two three cent s'amps. 


7 
189° By FOWLER & WELLS. 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


QINGER’S SKEWING MACHINKE.—tThe grea; 
WO arity of these machines may r y be 
ancerstood whes the fact is known that any good female 
operator cam earn with one of them, 

OND THOUSAND DOLLARS 4 YRAR. 

Te every tailor, seamstress, dressmaker, and each large 
amily in the country, one of these machines would be 
ovaluabie. 

L M. SINGER & Co.’s Gazette, a beautiful fMinetratec 
paper, is just published. It explains all particulars abou 
ee machines. It will be given gravis to all who apply 
for it by letter or personal! 

000 L M.S GER & O0., 458 Brosdwey, New York 


MEEKER & MAIDHOFF, 
62 WALKER STREET, 
Ons Doorn Waer or Broapway, New York. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Dress ann MAnNTILLA Tromunes, Frovers, Tasseis, Burtons 


Baaips, CHentLues, Heap-Dresexs, &c., &c. 
187-199 





PURCHASING AND COMMISSION AGENCY. 
AUG. DIX —“ Mr. J. A. Dix, a gentleman 

¢) « well and favorably known in this city, has 
es'ablished at wo. 1 Na sau Stree:, now 116 Broadway, New 
York, a general Purchasiog Agency, for the benefits of those 
residing in the country, wvo may wish to purchare aay 
thing, from a paper of pins to a steam engine, and who 
have no cemespocdents here. All who desire to purchare 
through Mr. Dix may depend upoo having their w sh<«s 
‘aibfaliy carried owt. Mr. Dix charges osly two and o 
belf per cent. commission ’’—Frank Lesties Iilustraied 
New- paper 
Ato refer to W. B. Meeker, Oashier, Bank of New York 
&: . éc 

hay” Bevites Purchasing, Mr. Dix proposes to find a mar- 
ket for Produce or goods of any eha:acter teat are in 
demand in tos market. 

187-190 J. AUG. DIX, 116 Broadway, New York 


N\ALERATUS.—tThose who want perfectly 
~) wholesome Saleratus, will inquire for that 
manufactured by the undersigned, which osnnet be exoeliet 

trength and parity, as we guarantes it to be free from 
ay trace of deleterious matier. Vor sale to the wade by 

Ra.190 Tw OWIGRY & ON. No. 11 M4 Ain 








OOKING BY GAS.—!ue CHEAPEST AND 
‘ Best Fuen ror Sumer Use —Stoves 
uitabe or Steak Uruiliag. Kossurg and Buitiog As 
Iron Heaters for lsilors evd Leundry use, and Gas Evoss f 
all sizes, fr sale, wholesale and retail, by 5. 2. Mo10U 
GALL, 289 Canai S.ree , corner of Broadway 189 


BURNETT’S COCOAINE, 
} igen JOSEPH BURNEIT & CO., 
i Boston, are the well-known manufacturers 
of thir celebrated article for the haw, which « now fuly 
established in its popularity and rec mmenced by physi- 
ciaos and chemi:ts through the Unites States. Mr. Bar 
neti’s abilities as a chemist have enabled him to produes 
& compound, combining the groperties of the Cocoanut O01! 
with a peculiar vegetable tonic sufficiently to preserve snd 
promote the healthy growth of the Hair, at the eae time 
tha: it is unequalled as an article fur the toilet.-—Taunton 
Gazette. 





t zevollect HENDRICKs BROTHER’ Patents. 





ROVER & BAKER’S CELEBRATED 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINES 
At Repvucep PRIcEs. 

Office: of Exhibition aud Sale—495 Broadway, New York; 
18 Summer Street, Boston ; 730 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia ; 181 Baltimore Street, Baltimore ; 58 West Fourth 
Street, Cincinnati. 

189-92 g@- SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. -@@ 





Gitrrewo mse wy she BILLIARD TABLE 

ets) QuEsTION DECIDED.— 

¥) The sust for an alegec infringe- 

ment of Michael Phelan’s patent 

for Billiard Table Cushions, was decided on the 25th inst. in 

the United States Court. It was clearly shown by WM. J. 

SHAR®?, Billiard Table Manufacturer, 148 Fulton Street 

(the defendant), that he hasa right to make tables, as he 

always has done, similar or rather superior, to M. Phelan’s 
boasted improved ones. 189-96 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine. 

The important qualities of a perfect hair-dressing seem to 
lave been successfully combined in Burnett’s Cocoaine, the 
active principle of whch is Cocoanut Oil. Its merits have 
been successfully tested with an unanimous and eatis‘actory 
result, Those who value a beautiful head of hair will do 
well to use this elegant preparation. Aside from i's 
acknowledged superiority, it is claimed there is a saving of 
fifty per cet. in favor of this over other compounds, one 
application being sufficient to last for days.—Providence 


Post. 1890 
DR. MOTT’S 
Chaivbeate Pills. 

AN APERIZNS AND SIOMACHIC PREPARATION 


oF 


PURIFIED 
rRON. 


Sanctioned and prescribed by the Medical Faculty of 
Europe and America, for its extraordinary efficacy in seve- 
ral extensive classes of diseases, and as a 


GENERAL RESTORATIVE, 


Not less than four claeses of diseases are due to the Loss 
or Iron tv THe BLoop.—Dr Reese's Formulary 


Wholesale and retail at the principal office, 339 Broadway, 
and by all Druggists in town and country. 
R. B. LOCKE, 
186-198 General Agent, 339 Boadway. 


PORTABLE COAL GAS, 
T IS A FIXED FACT !—The Gas Genera ing 
Company is a great success, and their appa- 
ratus works beyond their most sangame expecta ions. It 
isto be seen in operation in N-w York at the St Denis 
Hotel, 801 Broadway ; German Club Huse, 106 Fourth 
Avenue, and at the oflice of the Company, 512 Broadway 
Nich Jas Hotel. Judge for yourselves and 
181-90 
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LOTTERIES. 
THE LOTTERIES OF 
JT 00D, E D ° 
_ Are chartered in the States of Delaware and 
Georgia, aud have sworn C_mmaissioners appointed to super- 
intend their drawings, und certify that everything con 
nected with the same is done in a strictly honorable man- 
ner. They offer to» the public a fair opportunity for 
inves*ment, the interests of parties at a distance being as 
well protec'ed as though they were present. The Mana 
gers would re:pec'fully call attention to the fact, that all 
persons have a legal right to send orders for tickets to 
Delaware or to Georgia, as the Lotteries of 
Wv0D, EDD? & CO 
are authorized by the Legislature of either State. 

A Lottery will be drawn every day at Wilm ngton, Dela- 
ware, and also at Augusta, Georgia. All orders received 
being filled in the drawing next to take place after same 
comes to hand 

Whole tickets are $10; halves, $5; and quarters, $2 50 

No ticket sent ualess the mouey accompanies the order. 
Pr.zes vary from 

$20 TO $50,000, 

Every prize is drawn, and the result of drawing forwarded 
to a'l purchasers. 

aa” A circular showing the plan of the ! 
rent to any one desirous of receiving it. 

Ali communications strletly confidential 

Write your addrees plainly, and direct to 
WOOD, EDDY & O0., 

Wilmington, Delaware, 
WOwD, EvDY & CO, 

4ugusta, Georgia 
4@~ All letters to our address wil! be promptly acknow- 
ledged—and prizes cashed without delay. 000 


otteries will be 


Or to 


For the Complexiton.—0f «ll the Compeunds we 
have yet seen prepared a« a cosroetic for the skin, there is 
none that bas 4 higher reputation, or one that is so popu- 
lar with the ladies, as the far famed Kalliston. It will, with 
a few applications, remove tan, frectles, sunburn, and all 
cutaneous eruptions. It is extencively used for these pur- 
poses, and ladics who apply it cam exercise in the open air 
as freely as whey please, aod experie. ce no inconvenience 
from rough or irritated skin. Joseph Burnett & Co. are the 
proprie .ors.— Boston Transcript, 1890 


IFE ILLUSTRATED.—A First-class Picto- 
rial Family Newspaper, designed to encourage 
*® sll Of supe, Manlees, Seli-Reiacce an Cuvily 
among the prope; to iilustrate life in «| 8 phase. 
Under the appropriat dings of Gene 
comprising Origival Kesays, Historical, Biographica! and 
Deer pttve—Kaitorial, City and Vicini'y, Rural Affairs, 
Scissorings, No.es of Travel, Informati n, we shall endeavvx 
to give such matter as wil: no’ faii to be of interest vo all. 
Wita the number for Jaly 24 we cmmenced a series of 
arlicies entitled 


Literature— 


THE BUILDER, 
in which we shali give practical cirections, with all neces- 
sary Lilastrations tor evec ing Guiidiags of ali kiads of 


mater'al—stune, wood, brick and coomete, ene articles 
bave ben pr pared by @ practical arch tect, and will em 
di nce in uctioas tu Ve igus, Dratunog, Mas vnry Carpeatiy, 
rs of g, Viambiog—ana in fact ver; th ng Cunoecied w tu 
dul Giug 


Live ItLeeTRatep will be publishel 
or 10 copies for $10 Specimens seat fre 
189 FOWLER @ WrLLs, 


weekly, at $2 a year, 
Agents wanved 
38 Broaa way, N. Y. 


NOTICE. 

MPHE PARTNERSHIP heretofore existing be- 

tween Richard Meares aod John Anderson, 
under the name aed style of Meares & anderson, is ois” 
solved by limitation All jast claims against the late 
firm will be paid by John Anderson, and any moneys due 
must be paid to him. ihe basiness will be continued as 
usual by JOLIN ANDERSON & C©U., ai 335 Broadway. 

July 1, 1889. 189 


R. BR. R. 
THE GR#AT D&sSTROYER. 

NE-FiIFTH of the deaths in our northern 
seaboard eities are from consumption. Every- 
where throwghort the Umoa the pereeamge of mo tali.y 
fr.m this disease is fearfully iarge. Tbe faculty sey it is 
izcarable. Be this as it may, Radway & Co have unim- 
pea bable testimoey that eases pronounced Consumption, 
by ‘‘regular” medical men, and abiedoned by them as 
hopelese, bave been cared by the READY SELIA?, REGU- 
LAT.NG PILLS and RESOLVENT. Sut aside trom con- 
firmed eonsamption, there is « large c'ass of Pulmonary 
Complaints, many of them the fererunvers 0: Consumpticn, 
whieh yield with astovishing readiness to taese Remedies. 
Coughs, Colds, Influenza, Catarrh, Bronehitis, Luog Fever, 
Pleurisy, Quinsey, ordiaary Sore Throat, Asthma snd Pneu- 
mon‘a, are included im this class. Radway’s Remedies 
certainly posters properties ca;able of cu:ing all these dis- 
orders, inasmuch as they tone and soothe the system, 
equalize ths circulation, and renovate toe constitution. 
When there is a constitutional predisposition to Comsamp- 
tien the Kes lveat muy be relied upon when every other 

hope of averting the dread disease has failed. 

Ot all the boasted Fever and Ague eures, none has been 
se euccess‘ul as Radway’s Ready Relief sud Regulating 
Pills; tbese Remedies cure the most formidable ty pes of ths 
disease, as well as Yellow, ‘ypnoid, Conges ivs Fevers, in 
the human race, and *he ter:inle BL¢CK [LONGUS FEVER 
in Cattle, and it neceesarily rapicly cures the misor forms of 
milarious Fevers, such as Remitieot and Intermitieat 
Chills acd Fever, Measles, Small Pox, &. I’ sick with 
Fevers of awy kiod, take Radway’s Regulaticg Pills and 
Ready Relief; you will not only be saved from » iong spell of 
sickness, bat will astosish your docter 

Rapway & Co’s Princiyal Office, No. 23 John Street, 
New York City. 





THE UNPRECEDENTED SUC 
WSICH BAS FOR THB Last 'WENTY YEARS ATIENPED 
R. 8. P. TOWNSENL’S @AKSAPARILLA, 
D induces us to call the special attention of all 
thore who are afflioxd with seny disseses ar m 
impurities of ‘he bl od, to the greats su peri~m i ie 
SamesPARiLiA over any other prepara‘ion of tie same 
nature. It has been tested by thousands sufferiog from 
Scnoru.a, *aLt Ruwum, Brreces or Merocry, Kusvmatsa, 
CoLts, LOUGHS, and many other ounsy!siu's, with the most 
beneficial effects. As it is now ccm ounded uniéer the 
direes supervision of 
DR JsMES R. CHILTON, CHEMIsT, 
it is the only preparation which ean be safely relied on, to 
effect a permsxemtand speedy cure. We have neyerknown 
it to fail in asy of toe above cases. If you are similarly 
afflicted trv it, and be 
VERY CaksFUL TO USE NO OFHER. 
Wholesale and Retail Depot, No. 212 Broadway, N. Y. 
189 


Freckles.—Of all the effects that experure of the skin 
to the sir or sun produces, the most disagreeable is called 
freckles or tan. If spread cver the entire surface of the 
parts exposed, it is osl’ed tan ; if scattered at inter:vaJs 
freckles. Tbe finest skins are most subject tothem. The 
Ka.usron, prepared by Joseph Burnett snd Co., Boston, 
contains a peculiar erasive preperty which will remove 
these disagreeable stains. It is at the same time per- 
fec'ly harmless, allays all tendency to inflammation, and 
renders the complexion clear and beautiful —Boston Her- 
ald. 1890 





DR. J. B. MARCHISI’S 
CELEBRATED 
TERINE CATHOLICON, 
For Tae RELIEF AND CURE OF SUFFERING 
FEMALES. 

With such universal distress and suffering as saddens the 
female lie, a really good medicine must be their best 
friend. ihe numerous cures of Irregularities, Secretions, 
Discharges, Ulcerations, Fallng Wombs, Leucerrloes, &c., 
constantly affected by Dr. Marchisi’s Cathol.con, gives it 
a reputation ani popularity never obtained by any other 
article. It does what it promises, and ean be relied upon. 
When everyihing has beea tried, the beset physicians con- 
eulted, years spent in anguish and fortunes wasted, this 
Catholicon has restored health to the patient and gladness 
to the fireside. It is active and efficient in any form of 
disease peculiar to the female sex, and should never be 
dispensed with previous to and after confinement Nu- 
merous letiers testify that it is 

NEVER TAKEN WITHOUT BENEFIT. 

Daughters, Wives and Mothers! this medicine will cure 
you. It has bees long and favorably known As ap evi- 
dence of its efficacy, the money will be refunced where 
resulis are not as indicated. A pamphlet, with symptoms, 
treatment, letters, &c., sent gratis by mail, or delivered at 
the counter of any agent. Do not confound Dr. Marchisi 
with any other name. It con be had in mosi every town. 
If not found, it cam be sent by express. Frrice $2 per bot- 
tle, or 3 bottles for $5 Notice removal Addrers 

BARNES & PARK, General agents, 
13 and 15 Park Row, New York. 


183-195 





BEAUTY WITHOUT PAINT! 
NO MORE ROUGE! NO MORE PINK SAUCERS 


What a Lovely Girl that ts!—0», she 
uses DR. BOSWELL’S BEAUTIFIER, which re 
moves all Pimp'es, Freckles, Sucburn apd Tan 
Who couldn’t bave a beauti‘ul complexion, who} 
bas Fifty Cents or One Dollar to zend Lim for a box 
of it? 

His HAIR ERADICATOR, for removing super 
flaous hair from a lady's lip, chin, neck, arms, Xe. ,| 
has po equal. Price Une Dollar per bo tle, 

His PiLL? FOR FEMALES have not’a rival io 
the world. 

His permenent and positive CURE FOR SPER- 
MaTORRHG< bas no eqnal. 

All ‘r. Bosweie's articles ere sent by mail, fre 
of postage 7 

‘THE *ECRE™ OF 


’ 


BEAUTY ; or, How to us 
Hanveome ;’’ a littie book of 32 p=ges, sent free te 
every p D thit wishes it 

Ali croers must be adtrersed to 


DR F W. BOSWELL, 
No. 5 Beekman Street, New York. 
For tals by 
P. L. TADMAN & ©v., No. 81 Bleecker strest 


t, 
(four doo west of Broa’ way) 


Mrs. HAYS, No. 175 Fulton street, Brook'yn, j 
AND ALL 178 89 i 


DxUGGIsTS 


[ OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Emaciation and pre- 

mature decay, slow and life-destroying fever, 
and the chronic co sequences of negected symptems cf 
lisease, may be exp lied even at the eleventh b yur by af ” 











doses of ia stertiog we iciat 1 28 am A\verative as 
wel as a pucifier of the bod, aul may be aafel. take by 
females a« we'las« chtidrea of all age Sol4 at the macu- 
fact ry No 80 Maidea Lane, New York, aad by all drug 
gists at 26 cts.. (2 c's , and 61 per box 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is s0 com- 


mon now a-days, invy be entirely preveated by the use 
of Buawetr’s Cocdaing. It hes been used in thousands of 
2 where the hair was coming out io handsful, and 


has never failed to arrest its desay, and to promote a 


healthy aod vigorous growth Is i at the same time» 


unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. A single applica 


gion wili render it soft and glossy for several days. 1890 


BATORIOS, COMPLETE, AT 75 CENTS 

EACH.—New and Elegant Octavo edition of 
Handel's O », “The Messiah Price 76 cts. Ina 
crimson $1 26. Also Haydn's “ Creation’”’ at the 
same 





~~” prices. 
1 Published by OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. j 
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FRANK LESLIE'S (LLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





THY INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, NIAGARA FALLS.—sEE PAGE 98. 


[Jury 16, 1859, 
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— Unaznripesp DICTIONARY. 





NEW PICTORIAL EDITION. 
We have just issued 
A NEW EDITION OF WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED 


DICTIONARY, 
Containing 
1,600 Pictorial Illustrations, 
Beautifully executed. 


9,000 TO 10,000 NEW WORDS IN THE VOCABULARY. 
TABLE OF SYNONYMS, 
Br Pros. Gooprica, 
Tame cive Prowcraamiox of Names or Ewer Tuov- 
asp Dersecem=p Peso oF 
Mopaxs Tuces, 


Pseviian Use or Wonps anp TexMs IN THE 
Braxe, 


With other new Features, together with 
ALL THE MATTER OF PREVIOUS EDITION®, 
In Oxe Votvme or 1,750 Paczs. 
PRICE $6 50. 


Specimen Pages of Illustrations and other new festu ¢: 


will be sent on app! cation to the publishers. 
Sa No cther English Dictionary contains a Table givin: 
Pronunciation of Names of Persons. 
So'd by all Booksellers. 
Sa “GET THE BEST.” Ger Weer. 
@. & C. MERRIAM 





Springfield, Mass., July 1, 1850 1590 
EVERETT HOUSE, 
HAWLEY D. CLAPP, 
PROPRIETOR, 

Nours Sms Usiow Sqvang, 

188.2910 NEw YORK. 





H 9 B GH gH 
EWING MAGHINES, 


$6 560 Exrra Srrxp onty $6 50. 
$10 EXaty=Didct WITH TREADLE $10 
35 Khe * Gem.’’ 415 
It is the cheapest Double Thread Machine in the 
World!!! 
$25 FAM'LY SHUITLE MACHINE $25 


RTHU R’S 
PATENT SELF-SEALING 
FRUIT CANS AND 
JARS. 







“ These celebrated Cans 





oe taewal & CO., OPTICIANS, Manufac- 
turers of the 
BRAZILIAN PEBBLE SPECTACLES, 
No. 6693, Brvadway, (under the Lafarge House), New 
York. 182-1940 








$35 “HOME” SEWING MACAINE $35 per then yer rs 
. of the ly s ‘the 
Local and Travelling Agents wanted. first introduced, avd, by all o ds, the best, are steadily 
EAGLE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, coming into general use. Thousands of housekeepers who, 
411 Broadway, New York. Tp: reasons, were tempted to try other Cans and Jars, 
who lost more or less of their fruit in consequence, 
will be glad to learn that ARTHUR’S never fail.”’ 
They are made of Tin, Giase and Earthenware. 
ARTHUR, BURNHAM & GILROY, 
Manufacturers under the Patent, 
Nos. 117 and 119 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
Also manufacturers under the Patent, for the United 
States, of the celebrated “OLD DOMINION” COFFEE 
AND TEA POTS. 187 198aw 


188-1990 





A. BROOKS, 


675 BROADWAY & 160 FULTON ST. 


A eplendid assortment of Ladies’, Gentlemen’s 
and Children’s Boots, Shoes and Gaiters. 





a. GURNBY’S PHOTOGRAPHIC AND 
e FINE ART GALLERY, 
707 p meeey N.Y 
ew 
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Iweenxtous Ixvexton—* 1 Aave called upon you, Mr. Secretary Floyd, to exhibit to you the 
greatest instrument of destruction ever invented ; it will blow « town or a fleet to atoms in a minute. 
You have only to put your finger thus, and an explosion immediately takes place, and not the least 
vestige of us will be ever seen again.” 





R. HAM’S INVIGORATING SPIRIT— 
Will stimulate and invigorate, but will not 
tutexicate ; will stre m and exhilarate, but will not 
. Bhis val éiscovery is ret only a most effec- 
tive medicine, but it is geod at all times as a stimulant 
instead of liquers, wines or ales, without any of their inju- 
rious effects. It fs also superior as a Tonic to any of the 
= in use. Itis aromatic, and slightly pungent to the 
te. 

Its efficacy as a Medicine is well attested by th ds, 
includmg Bbystctans, who, during the five years it has been 
in use, have found relief in cases of Byspepsia, hervous- 
ness, Heartburn, Waterbrash, Oolic, Stemach-ache, Head- 

Browsiness, Kidévey and Liver Complaints, Melancholy, 
Bb Tremens and kytamPaRANCR. 

Dose, a commen winrgicss. 

sap Observe the Directions on the Bottle, and it will, as 
heretofore, cure masy of the most deplorable cases of In- 
be and thousacdeof weak, debilitated and 
Dy iy coustitutions to health avd vigor. A sure cure for 


wholesale and retail by Dr. Ham, at his depot, 48 
Water Street, and FR Dra 6 in dolar and 
half dollar bottles. and invigorate. 187 2120 

N& OF THE MOST PREVALENT, 
and at the same time troublesome and pai 
dseases that attend the human flesh, is the Fever and 
Ague. Fora'long time the medics] world have been om- 
tinually bringing forth numerous specifics for its permarent 
cure, but.all without effect. Dr. J. Hostetter, an experi- 
erced and celebrated physician, has succeeded ia furnishing 
the public with a valuable preparation for the cure of Fever 
and Ague. ‘The steady od increasing demand lately made 
for the Bitters, end the un‘versal success attending its use, 
bave made for it a reputation unsurpassed by any specific 
of the kind. For the cure of Fever and e, Dr. Hostet- 
ter’s Celebrated Siomach Bitters must and should claim « 
superiority over any otber preparat'oa extant. 
For sale by druggists and dealers generally here. 
Principal Agency in New York, 18 and 15 Park Row. 


THE OXYGRENATED BITTERS. 

THK OXYGRNATED BITTERS. 
YSPEPSIA, as well as Indigestion, Sick Head- 
ache, Acidity, Waterbrash, Flatulency, Jaun- 
dice, Biliousness, Liver Comp!aint, Debility, Loss of Appetite, 
with many other complaints akin to them, cause an im- 
mense amount of suffering, aud few tn the community 
escape their i:fluence. A remedy for these complaints is 6 
great blexing. This remedy exists in the Oxygenated Bit- 
ters. The testimony of those who bave used them is con- 
elusive, and the character and standing of the individuals 
who testify to their wonderful merits are equally con- 
clusive in favor of this well established remedy — Bridgepor 

Advertiser and Farm:r. 

TG& OXYGEVAIED BITTER®, 
THE OXYG*NATED BITIERS, 

Are auld every where. 








187-990 


NGIFR HOUSK, CLEVELAND, O810.— 
1¢ Sitas Mzncuant Proprietor. This House 
«the newe t, best sitaxed aud most elegantly farnished 
house in Glevelact ‘erme, 82 per day. 170-191 
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